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Ladies’ Street and House Dresses, 
Figs, 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Jacquarp CLota Snort WALKING Surr. 
This short skirt is trimmed with three overlap- 
ping side-pleated ruffles. The over-skirt has a 
square apron front, and is draped very fully in 
the back, and trimmed on the edge with black 
braid. The tight sacque with overlapping side 
forms is trimmed in the back with a side-pleated 
ruffle, and is furnished with a wide rolled collar, 
large pockets, and cuffs; the sacque is trimmed, 
besides, with black braid. Two rows of buttons 
serve for closing. Gray felt hat, trimmed with 
black velvet bows, a black velvet band, and pink 
and white asters. 

Fig. 2.—Mate.assé AND Fartte Wacktne Svrr. 
The skirt of gray faille is trimmed in front with 
flounces and shirring of the material. The long 





kets, small panels for boxes, drawers, light doors, 
sard-cases, small picture-frames, and other house- 
hold elegancies of delicate character, besides per- 
sonal ornaments, such as coronets for the hair, 
heads for combs, etc., suitable for certain occa- 
sions, as tableaux, parlor dramas, charades, and 
masquerades, when such imitations are often 
valuable. 

The foundation for these casts may be wood, 
paper, or card, and some of the specimens thus 
made are so fine that they merit being protected 
beneath a glass shade, which enhances the beauty 
to an eminent degree. 

The materials and implements required for the 
work are sealing-wax of various colors, adapted 
to the special imitation designed ; seal dies or dies 
of any kind appropriate, such as coats of arms, 
coronets, companies’ seals, heads, classical figures, 
monograms, initials, ete., many of which can be 


polonaise of gray matelassé, reaching to the bot- | obtained from medals, cameos, and various orna- 


tom of the skirt, is 
trimmed on the edge 


ments, or from a die-sinker’s establishment. It 
will not be found difficult to make casts, by oil- 
ing the subject, mixing plaster of Paris into a 
thick paste with a knife or spatula, then filling a 
paper pill-box or small cup well oiled, and press- 
ing the cameo into it. Leave until quite dry; 
then remove the impression object, and either cut 
away the paper box or turn the plaster from the 
oiled cup. A strip of card of proper length and 
height will best answer for the cup. Modelers’ 
clay will answer the same purpose. 

Suppose you desire to ornament a set of pan- 
els for a jardiniére, square, hexagonal, or octag- 
onal in form, using an imitation of ivory, which 
will require white sealing-wax and white paint- 
powder, in order to impart a dead and not a shin- 
ing appearance. Secure a sufficient number of 
dies, and proceed to stamp them upon the sur- 
faces of card-hoards cut into panels of proper size, 
thus; hold a stick of sealing-wax over the flame 














of a spirit-lamp or candle, letting the wax drop 
slowly in one spot until sufficient has accumule- 
ted: then work it round and round with the end 
of the stick until quite thick, but sufficiently soft 
to receive the die, which must be immediately 
touched to the tongue until moist, dipped lightly 
into the white powder, and pressed at once in place, 
Proceed thus with each seal, placing a large one 
in the centre, and surrounding it with various 
smaller kinds, arranged tastefully on sides, top, 
bottom, and corners ; then drop sufficient wax for 
the ground on an inch space at a time, and with 
a key, or some other small figure, proceed to form 
a sort of rough, figured groundwork. 

Formerly, when seals were used universally for 
fastening letters, etc., large collections of beauti- 
ful impressions were made, and some may per- 
haps still have them. In this case, fix them in 
order with gum-tragacanth, melting wax for the 
groundwork as just described. 

Where large spaces 





with a box - pleated 
faille ruffle, and is 
draped on the sides 
by two bows of gray 
faille ribbon.- The 
plastron is made of 
shirred faille, and is 
sewed to the right 
front of the polo- 
naise on the wrong 
side. The left front 
is buttoned on the 
plastron, Black vel- 
vet bonnet, trimmed 
with bows of the 
material and with 
gray feathers. 

Fig. 3. — Fame 
AND Sirk Gauze Re- 
ception Dress. The 
skirt of bronze faille 
has a fan train fur- 
nished with a stiff 
lining, and with a 
side - pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffle set on 
the wrong side. The 
trimming for the po- 
lonaise of cream-col- 
ored silk gauze con- 
sists of insertion and 
lace of the same col- 
or. The fronts are 
tied together under- 
neath the back, and 
the latter is caught 
with a bow of ribbon 
of the same color, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The neck 
is trimmed with lace 
and insertion. The 
sleeves are slashed 
and filled with puffs 
of crépe lisse. The 
polonaise is trimmed, 
besides, with yellow 
flowers and brown fo- 
liage. Similar flow- 
ers are in the hair. 














Sealing-wax Im- 
itation of Cameo, 
Jet, Coral, Egyp- 
tian Turquoises, 
Ivory, etc. 


‘con process by 
. which various 
ornamental | articles 
may be made from 
sealing-wax of vari- 
ous colors is simple, 
the material inexpen- 
sive, and but little 
skill is required to 
produce the most 
pleasing results. 

The articles best 
adapted to this work 
are light card - bas- 








Fig. 1.—Jacquarp CLotH SHort 
Watkine Surv. 








g. 2.—MAaTELassé AND FalL_e 
Watkine Suir. 
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Fig. 3.—Fat.ie anp Sirk G 
Dress, 


Figs. 1-3,—LADIES’ STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 











AUZE RECEPTION 


are to be thus embel- 
lished, melt the wax 
in a cup or pan, and 
dip over the surface 
\ with a spoon. 

S \ Scarlet wax forms 
S \\ fine imitations of 
XS coral, and must be 


softened by vermilion 


< SS pale buff, to imitate 
\“} ivory, with ivory- 
white; pale sea 
A\ green, for Egyptian 

: turquoises, which are 
rather clouded; az- 
ure lapis lazuli; and 
bright green mala- 
chite, with powder of 
the same. 

For cameos use 
brown or gray seal- 
ing-wax, and dip the 
seal in white paint- 
powder, and in stamp- 
ing the ground, 
which requires brown 
wax, dip the watch- 
key or small die ev- 
ery time in the white 
powder; this will 
. produce a fine mixed 
\ effect that is very 
natural. The watch- 
key must be a very 
large one, but we 
prefer a small port- 
folio or box key. 

When any article 
with a smooth sur- 
face is desired to be 

‘ thus beautifully em- 
\ bellished, the wax 
\ may be applied di- 
rectly to the wood, 
leather, paper, or 


\ 


\\ 
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Ss \ can recom- 
mend this work high- 
ly as a means of 
producing some of 
the most exquisite 
results possible with 
but little labor or 
expense, for the wax 
may be made in 
quantity at home if 
desired. 








4 Aniline Bronz- 
ing Fluid. 
NILINE bronz- 

+4 ing fluid is pre- 

pared by taking ten 
parts of aniline red 
=—— (fuchsine) and five 
set of aniline purple, 

and dissolving in 100 

parts of alcohol of 

95°, taking care to 
help the solution by 











placing the vessel in a sand or water bath. As 
soon as the solution is effected, five parts of ben- 
zoic acid are added, and the whole is boiled from 
five to ten minutes, until the greenish color of 
the mixture is transformed into a fine light-col- 
ored bronze. This bronze is stated to be very 
brilliant, and to be applicable to all metals, as 
well as to other substances. It is easily laid on 
with a brush, and dries quickly. 





CRICKET. 

By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
“ Astrep in peace!” the cricket cries— 
“Asleep in peace! asleep in peace!” 
The dying blossoms close their eyes; 
The wind is still in earth and skies; 
In golden mist the sunshine dies ; 
And wistfully the cricket cries, 
“ Asleep in peace! asleep in peace !” 
Asleep in peace—in mortal peace. 
The world is straightened for its shroud; 
The sky is pure of any cloud; 
The forest trees stand bare and bowed; 
There are no. voices, low or loud, 
But cricket-sengs without surcease— 
“Asleep in peace! asleep in peace !” 
Oh, doleful swart philosopher ! 
Is this the final end of things ? 
Reviler of all vanished springs, 
Thy skeleton its shadow flings 
On every feast that summer brings ; 
Thy dreary piping only sings, 
“Asleep in peace! asleep in peace!” 
Asleep in peace! If this be all, 
What need of life’s long stress and pain? 
What need of eager toil and gain, 
Of valorous deed and high disdain, 
Of broken faith and love in vain— 
Of any thing but thy refrain, 
And hunger for thy poor release— 
“ Asleep in peace! asleep in peace!” 
Go, little liar of the grass! 
What though the wintry storms draw near, 
Their chilly rage and durance drear 
Defy not all the speedy year; 
For spring-time also hasteneth here, 
And soon thy song itself shall cease— 
Asleep in peace, asleep in peace. 
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XB A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Combination Princesse Costume will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. Full Lists of our 
Cut Paper Patterns will be sent by Mail from this 
Office on receipt of Postage. 





0G" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October 20 contains several interest- 
ing engravings, and a touching story of domestic 
life. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 27. 





THE BALL. 


LTHOUGH not half the trouble of a 
dinner, and a thing, as you may say, 
that, once set going, almost manages itself, 
a ball is infinitely more expensive than 
many dinners, and to its giver some pecul- 
iar consideration is felt to be due on the 
part of society ; for a fine ball is certainly a 
delightful sight and experience. It is per- 
haps with this idea that every one feels it 
a duty, and seems to conspire, to make the 
scene gay with full dress of the choicest 
possible, there being nothing richer, airier, 
gayer, than a beautiful ball dress. 

If one has a ball-room attached to the 
house, as is the case with many fine resi- 
dences, the floor of which is laid for dan- 
cing, and kept waxed and polished, there is 
nothing to do but to order in the flowers 
and the caterer; for the preparation of a 
ball supper, if it is at all up to the regula- 
tion standard, is quite beyond the ability 
and resources of the average household. 
The caterer will take your orders at so much 
a plate, and will bring not only all the vi- 
ands, but the extra silver, china, and serv- 
ants, so that if you have any very beautiful 
china yourself, all of it but such as you 
choose further to ornament your table will 
still be allowed to do decorative duty on 
the buffet. You will see for yourself that 
the table is all as you wish with flowers and 
colors and lights before surrendering the 
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entire superintendence to the caterer. A 
ball supper is expected to be of the richest 
and rarest description, for dancing is a vio- 
lent exercise, and occasions @ ravenous ap- 
petite, yet an appetite only to be satisfied 
with dainties. There are to be there all 
sorts of cold meats, game, poultry, bird pies, 
chicken salad, veal mayonnaise, ham and 
tongue, paté de foie gras, the rarer potted 
delicacies, and exceedingly delicate wafer- 
thin sand wiches—all or any of these, or any 
thing else that strikes the fancy as more in- 
viting. A desirable thing, also, is some one 
more prominent and handsome dish than any 
other, such as a monstrous, finely dressed 
salmon, pheasants with their plumage, or a 
peacock with part of his magnificent tail. 
There should be hot scalloped oysters too, 
and oyster soup, perhaps hot terrapin stew, 
and crabs, where these are to be had; all 
the unseasonable and most costly fruits— 
the first of forcing or importing when pos- 
sible—sweetmeats of various descriptions, 
trifle, tipsy-squire, floating-island, Charlotte- 
Russe, rich and fancy cakes, jellies, tarts, 
ices and creams, and the last notions in fan- 
tastic candies. Not that all or any of these 
are arbitrary necessities, but they are all 
suitable and common, and may be used in 
more or less quantity according to the size 
of the ball, or abandoned for any thing bet- 
ter. Of course it will be understood that 
we neither recommend nor reprove the cus- 
tom when we state the fact that at the fine 
balls given in gay life Champagne is ex- 
pected to flow freely. There is also a large 
punch-bowl, kept replenished, the punch 
of which, concocted of rum, brandy, Cham- 
pagne, green tea, soda-water, sugar, and 
broken fruit, is exceedingly intoxicating. 
A more innocent claret-cup may well. re- 
place it; but quite as delicious a drink can 
be had if a dozen lemons are peeled very 
thin, and the juice squeezed upon the peel, 
and allowed to stand some hours, with a 
couple of pounds of. loaf-sugar, when it is 
poured into three quarts of ice-water, and a 
quart of raspberries that have been crushed 
with half a pound of sugar, and a large 
pine-apple, sliced and pressed and cut up 
with the same quantity of sugar, both of 
which have stood some hours also, are add- 
ed, and the whole strained into a large bowl 
formed out of a block of solid ice upon a 
great silver salver. The punch-room will 
be open all the evening; ices and tea will 
also be accessible at any time, and the doors 
of the supper-room will be opened at about 
twelve. 

Invitations to a ball are issued some three 
weeks before the night assigned, and in the 
name of the mistress of the house only. 
Although one is at liberty to make no reply 
if intending to accept, it is imperative that 
regrets should be sent, and as early as may 
be, especially if the hostess is known to 
have but limited space. If she has no ball- 
room attached to her house, then, when 
much of the furniture of the parlors has 
been put away, either the carpets must be 
taken up and the floor suitably prepared for 
dancing, or else thick white cotton cloth 
must be tightly stretched all over them. 
The lighting must be brilliant ; there should 
be a good band, but not too loud a one; and 
there must be flowers, green plants, and 
biooming shrubs every where that it is pos- 
sible to have them—on the stairways, in 
the hall, filling corners, wreathing pilasters, 
imbedding mantels, crowning pedestals, 
transforming the whole character of the 
place from any thing like domesticity to one 
of abundant festivity. If the house is so 
small that it is found necessary to remove 
the articles there and make use of the bed- 
room floors, the set wash-stands may be 
covered with moss and flowers, and by fit- 
ting a little rubber hose to the faucet a 
pretty fountain can be made to play among 
them, and turn what was at first a trouble- 
some affair into an object of beauty. Ar- 
rangements must be precisely made outside 
to avoid confusion connected with the arriv- 
al and departure of carriages, and matting 
must be laid from the carriage step to the 
door. 

The hostess, who will have taken care 
that in full toilette she does not outdress 
her guests, will wait near the door till every 
one has arrived. Other members of the 
family will attend to all that her position 
there obliges her to leave undone, although 
she will do her utmost, keeping within easy 
reach of the door, to secure partners for her 
various guests, and to see that none are sol- 
itary, or moping, or displeased. As guests 
will be arriving all the night till supper- 
time, it is neither possible nor proper for 
her to go any distance from her place till 
then. Few people pretend to present them- 
selves at a ball before ten o’clock or half 
past. If there are young gentlemen and 
ladies belonging to the house, they will on 
no account venture to seek their own enjoy- 
ment in dancing until they have provided 
partners for those invited. Any body who 
is introduced to another by members of the 
family is presumably a proper acquaintance. 





Chaperons and intimate friends have also 
the privilege of introduction. 

As dancing is supposed to be the purpose 
of balls, a lady has no right to refuse a 
dance to any gentleman properly intro- 
duced, unless she has a particularly good 
reason. If she does refuse him, she is not 
to dance that dance at all, as to accept an- 
other gentleman’s invitation would be an 
insult to the first; it is a sufficient excuse 
for her to declare fatigue, and an intention 
of resting during the dance. A young lady, 
meantime, who does not take sufficient care 
of her carte to prevent engaging herself to 
two gentlemen for the same dance is utter- 
ly inexcusable, and will soon have no part- 
ners at all. At the end of a dance a young 
lady is to be returned to her chaperon’s 
side, and she will not allow herself to be 
very long away at one time. Any more 
than three or four dances with one individ- 
ual verges upon what is called flirtation, 
and is not proper behavior. Many young 
ladies are forbidden—these by their father’s 
wishes, and those by their religious scruples 
—to dance round dances. In such case it is 
perfectly right to decline the dances, simply 
saying one does not dance the round dance. 
A hostess who knows her duty will have 
taken pains that there shall be in her list 
some that are not round dances. But the 
round dance is as modest and quiet a dance, 
with a well-bred lady, as it can be rendered 
bold and flaunting with one who forgets 
herself. 

Public balls are seldom in the best taste, 
unless we except the grand charity balls, 
where splendor rivals benevolence, and 
which it is the fashion to attend. But in 
large country towns there are frequently 
assemblies and sociables among coteries 
that are conducted properly, and that young 
ladies are warranted by custom in attend- 
ing without chaperons. In large cities, 
however, chaperons are indispensable, and 
if one has no elder member of the family to 
act the part, one can go under the wing of 
any suitable friend. Oddly enough, al- 
though this friend be younger, the fact of 
her being married makes her, other things 
being equal, a proper chaperon. One can 
always go out with one’s father and no 
lady. A lady will not accept an invitation 
to dance at one of these public assemblies 
from a person who has not been introduced 
by her friend or by the managers of the af- 
fair; but it is the duty of the managers to 
see that every lady has the opportunity of 
dancing. The fact of her introduction to 
any one does not force upon her a life-long 
acquaintance with the person. He is in- 
troduced simply for the evening and its 
purposes, and she need not acknowledge the 
acquaintance elsewhere unless she wishes. 
Nevertheless, careful friends and hosts will 
endeavor to avoid introducing to a lady any 
one who is not a proper acquaintance any 
where, this the more that the circumstance 
of one’s assuming so intimate a relation as 
the dance enforces with any one, and then 
ignoring his existence next day, is an in- 
effable vulgarity ; still, as it is not impos- 
sible that utterly unfortunate introductions 
may take place, this regulation is made in 
order to allow the lady self-protection. It 
is perfectly proper for a lady to request the 
arm of any gentleman whom she knows 
that she may cross the floor, which she can 
not do alone, or.to seek her escort or chape- 
ron, if separated from and desirous to find 
that person, and she is at liberty to beg him 
to bring her an ice, if heated, or to send him 
for the fan and bouquet she may have left 
elsewhere ; but of course she will be careful 
as to whom she lays herself under even 
these small obligations. Finally, it is not 
necessary at a ball to bid the hostess good- 
night. Instinct tells us that it is better 
breeding, and but a slight tribute to do so; 
but custom has settled the matter, claiming 
something, perhaps, for the guest, to whom 
it might be no easy matter to find the host- 
ess, who, after supper-time, is mingling 
freely with her guests, and attending to the 
general enjoyment ; it allows the guest also 
the freedom of staying more or less time, as 
may be pleasant, without offending by too 
early departure or boring by one too long 
delayed, and spares the hostess much addi- 
tional fatigue. If, however, you should say 
adieu, it will be, of course, before you return 
to the dressing-room. The servant at the 
door will call your carriage, and you are to 
keep that of no one else waiting, when it is 
announced, by any lingering words with 
others who are leaving at the same time. 

It is usual to call the day after a ball, 
when it is sufficient to leave a card at the 
door in person, as this inquires for the health 
of the hostess, assures her of your own en- 
joyment and health, and is a compliment to 
her as the giver of your pleasure. The next 
day does not mean the day toward whose 
dawn one drives away. But as, where balls 
are given, there are usually fixed days of the 
week for the reception of calls, it is quite as 
well to wait for the next reception-day of 
the lady in question. 





‘THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


ORNAMENTS. 


ite may not be superfluous to add here a few 
words upon ornaments, which form so im- 
portant a part of a woman’s attire, and no doubt 
have a very considerable effect in marring or im- 
proving her appearance. 

Ornaments of gold and silver came into use too 
long ago, and have remained and will ever re- 
main too great a delight to the eye, ever to be 
laid aside. In vain have moralists inveighed 
against our propensity for outward adorning. 
The need of conspicuousness, which Darwin tells 
us results in the survival of the fittest, is at the 
root of this love of ornament—a healthy instinct 
not to be sneered down. 

It is amusing, however, to see the amount of 
reviling which it has outlived. Worthy Philip 
Stubbes was, like a few persons now, much op- 
posed to the use of ear-rings: “ Another sort of 
dissolute minions and wanton simpronians (for I 
can terme them no better) are so farre bewitched 
as they are not ashamed to make holes in their 
eares, whereat they hang ringes and other jewels 
of gold and precious stones. But what this sig- 
nifieth in them, I will holde my peace, for the 
thing itself speaketh sufficiently.” 

It is no doubt very sad to be a simpronian, 
whatever that is, and still worse to be left in the 
dark as to the fate reserved for simpronians ; 
yet as there is no chance of ornaments going cut 
of use, we had better turn our attention to the 
artistic significance and grace of such ornaments 
as we wear, and insist that good and not bad art 
be represented. 

It ought to be considered what sort of things 
are suited for personal adornment, and how they 
ought to be treated. The thing should be beau- 
tiful in itself, and it should be beautiful for you. 
The appropriate must have its part therein, 

Some forms may be treated in a naturalistic 
spirit; others should be conventionalized. For 
instance, a large dried butterfly, though beautiful 
in itself, would not be beautiful for you—as a 
head-dress: its wings clasping the head, its 
antenne surmounting it. The result would con- 
vey a painful sense of instability, fragility, and 
incongruousness. Whilst leaning against a cush- 
ion, the wings would crush and shatter; the very 
stillness of the wood creature on a human head 
and in a vitiated atmosphere, would outrage the 
possibility of nature; thus a butterfly should al- 
ways be treated conventionally and in an abso- 
lutely different material, such as metal. 

Any woven material, plain or embroidered, is 
a fit ornament; it adapts itself to the shape of 
the body it infolds, and recalls at least the no- 
tion of utility. 

Metal and stones, used in fragments, are also 
suitable, linked by various legitimate means, and 
under the latter heading falls jewelry, which we 
shall consider specially. 

The quality of all ornaments is of three kinds 
—barbaric, artistic, or merely ostentatious. Of 
course the barbaric ornament was for ostentation 
too, but for a very different motif. The motif of 
the first period (the above-named healthy impulse 
—how many beautiful objects in nature and in 
art do we owe it!) may be called one’s body ; the 
second, one’s mind ; the third, one’s possessions— 
the meanest of the three. 

The barbarous man strings colored stones to- 
gether into various forms, hooks fragments of 
gold and silver, incloses gems that are not per- 
foratable in little frames or cases slung by chains 
«modes whose simplicity and appropriateness 
often arrive at grace; then he begins to select 
the forms of his fragments, to mould them to the 
images in his mind, and here begins art knowl- 
edge and handicraft. From sheer lack of a 
school he draws upon the natural forms about 
him ; he has no compasses, no machinery, no cut- 
and-dried rules; he never makes two objects 
alike; he has an imperfect sense of the charm 
of variety; he loves the infinite surprises in na- 
ture, and he turns out an ornament that to all 
time will be beautiful. It is nature which made 
it beautiful—the leaf, the shell, the bird from 
which it was copied, and to which it carries back 
the mind. 

Here is the artistic period grown out of the 
barbaric. And as the workman mentally pro- 
gresses, as his soul opens to civilizing influences 
and he becomes a deep and earnest thinker, the 
thought in his work deepens and burns. His 
creed, his memories, his imagination, are pressed 
into the service of his craft, and ennoble it. 
Scenes and subjects as well as natural forms en- 
ter in, as we find in Greek and medieval art. 
Men who work thus never scamp. The art be- - 
comes to them something sacred, an emblem of 
their best self, whilst ever striving toward an 
ideal unachieved ; something else to learn, some- 
thing greater to attain to. In this spirit worked 
Quentin Matsys at his forge, Holbein at dagger 
handle or queenly portrait, the ancient Greek or 
Celtic workman, whose name has disappeared, 
but whose works “do follow him.” 

Then come satiety, flagging thought, indiffer- 
ence, and the third stage creeps on—the love of 
mere display. Every kind of extravagance fol- 
lows, and the extravagance of wealth destroys 
art, because it does not care for beauty. Value 
of material is the one thing aimed at; lavishness, 
eutting down the rare materials into “ pairs” and 
“sets,” and wasting them. Hence'the mighty 
suites of diamonds and emeralds such as I saw 
in a shop recently, gaudy masses, but “ worth 
£12,000!” and as workmanship goes for little or 
nothing, the result is usually as vulgar and ugly 
as any common mixture of large bits of glass and 
tinsel; for when wealth is the sole idol, higher 
feelings, especially that self-sacrifice and mod- 
eration which beauty ofttimes involves, have no 
room. A large pared emerald does not remind 
us of God’s natural works like a row of un- 
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matched pearls, as in the barbaric collar; no 
suggestion of ancient story and man’s accomplish- 
ments, as in the gems of Greece, Rome, and the 
Renaissance. No idea is conveyed. The mere 
colored glitter is suggestive of nothing: we stare 
and pass on, and the mind is left as vacant as 
before. . 

Things are beautiful according to the degree 
in which they recall things more beautiful than 
themselves. A bit of enamel that records an ac- 
cidental mineral effect—e. g., a streak of arsenic 
green or vivid cobalt—is less beautiful than a bit 
which recalls the sky or the grass; and the 
larger and more improbable quantity the small 
bit of accidental color occurs in, the less pleasing 
it is; whilst in reminding of the sky, or the grass, 
which is in broad masses, the color gradated and 
not perfectly equal is lovelier than a uniform 
tint, impossible in nature, 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE EMPRESS DRESS. 


HE fashionable modistes are returning from 
Paris, and, notwithstanding our desire, es- 
pecially in these hard times, to tell of plain and 
economical styles, it is necessary to note these last 
importations, among which are some of the rich- 
est goods ever brought to this country. At one 
house, where room after room is filled with ele- 
gant things, the empress dress seems to be the 
leading feature. This dress is the princesse dress 
with a difference, viz., it is not caught up in bouf- 
fant drapery, but hangs in graceful folds from the 
waist to the foot. The front of the skirt is quite 
short enough to show the elaborately dressed 
feet, while the back forms a long, flat, square- 
cornered train. There is a simple tablier arranged 
in front, and long panels of trimming are on the 
sides. The front is different from the back ei- 
ther in material or color. The flounces are nar- 
row and simple, often being merely pinked on 
the edges. The waists are long, with seams be- 
ginning on the shoulders in most cases, though 
some of the newest dresses have side forms start- 
ing in the armholes, and omit the middle seam 
in the back. The trimmings on the bust outline 
coaching jackets, or else they are plastrons or 
Breton vests. The sleeves are either close enough 
for lace or linen cuffs to be worn outside them, or 
else they flow open at the wrist, and often at the 
elbow. The elaborate panels form pockets, and 
there are many ribbons bows, rosettes of folded 
silk, passementerie and beaded ornaments, and 
buttons that are as handsome almost as jewels. 
In this collection of Paris dresses clair de lune 
gray rivals the moss and olive tints for hand- 
some wool dresses. An empress dress of plain 
fine camel’s-hair and silk of the same shade of 
clair de lune gray has the silk front extending 
from the throat down very low, where it is 
trimmed with fringe, and gathered up on the 
sides to form a long apron over-skirt, under which 
is shown the edge of a lower’skirt trimmed with 
box-pleating alternately of camel’s-hair and silk. 
The empress back, entirely of camel’s-hair, with- 
out drapery, combines with it two side gores, which 
really begin at the front of the neck, and slope 
away to the sides just as the coaching jackets do. 
A sailor scarf of the silk is knotted at the throat, 
and bands of silk trim the sides of the woolen 
skirt. The woolen sleeves are tight, and have 
silk cuffs coming out at the wrist that represent 
inner sleeves. English turned-over collar of wool 
on the outside, with silk lining. 

For full-dress dinners the empress dress is 
made of light silk in front, with dark brocaded 
silk for the back, or else the striped India silks. 
One beautiful model has pale blue silk fronts, 
with white duchesse lace bows from throat to 
foot, while the sides and back are of striped soft 
twilled India silk of Holbein green and pale 
blue. This change in the draping of dresses is 
said to be due to Worth, who desires to see the 
rich brocades fall in natural folds instead of be- 
ing crushed and bunched up in paniers. The 
change is a marked improvement, and these state- 
ly dresses are in far better taste than those lately 
worn. And although the great majority of our 
readers may choose plainer dresses for their own 
use, they none the less will be glad to know the 
latest styles adopted by the leaders of fashion. 


OTHER PARIS STYLES. 


Other dresses have long straight coats or great 
redingotes for over dresses, that hang plainly all 
around, and depend for their beauty on their rich 
fabrics, or else on the flat galloons and gimps 
with which they are trimmed. These straight 
coats are made of the heaviest Lyons velvet, and 
will probably make this fine fabric fashionable 
again. They are also made of armure and of 
repped silks, or of embossed velvet, to wear over 
plain velvet or silk skirts, while for general use 
they are of gray corduroy, and have two or three 
Carrick capes added. The combination suits are 
mostly with polonaises, and many of these fasten 
in eccentric ways, some of them leaving a square 
space straight at the neck, and then being car- 
ried suddenly across to the left side, whence they 
slant away to the foot. Others have the side 
forms of velvet, leaving the silk front straight, 
like a Breton vest. Still others have the woolen 
front and sides drawn together behind under a 
flat pleating of the silk lower skirt, giving a styl- 
ish effect that will be illustrated in a cut paper 
pattern suit in the next number of the Bazar. 
As we said last week, there are quite as many 
basque vests and over-skirts as polonaises, but 
perhaps the most stylish vest basque is now the 
coaching jacket, especially for the wool costumes 
worn for travelling and as second dresses. These 
are shown from the most exclusive French houses, 
made in the simplest manner possible, viz., of 
gray or drab wool, without a flounce or any trim- 
ming other than a binding of brown woolen braid 
on the coaching jacket, the vest, the long round 





over-skirt, and the walking skirt, which just es- 
capes the ground, Pleated waist fronts are so 
becoming to the figure that Worth has introduced 
them in basques of the richest material. One of 
the handsomest black dresses from this celebrated 
designer has a black brocaded coat with the 
fronts formed of three pleats from throat to 
waist, ending there, like a blouse, under a wide 
Italian belt fastened by a gold buckle, while the 
back forms long slender coat tails held by revers 
and bows low down on the pleated train. The 
trimming on the skirt is straight down the mid- 
dle of the front, and consists of two shirred pieces 
of the brocade. Though brocades and embossed 
velvets are much used for the elegant black toi- 
lettes that form part of every outfit, plain gros 
grain is by no means abandoned. Some of the 
handsomest empress dresses are of black gros 
grain, with lace sleeves and lace plastron vest 
nearly covered with the blue-gray clair de lune 
beads. Maroon red, which is much darker than 
cardinal, is a favorite color in France for visiting 
toilettes, rivaling the moss and olive hues that 
will probably soon become common here. A 
straight coat of maroon velvet is edged with a 
ruche of marabout feathers of the same shade, 
and worn over a silk skirt trimmed with velvet 
box-pleated flounces. Marabout ruches are new 
and elegant trimmings. 

Cloth round hats matching the cloth Carrick 
Ulsters are new for travelling attire. These hats 
are precisely like the pocket hats worn by gen- 
tlemen; they have soft round Derby crowns, 
made of many gores, and rims stitched by the 
sewing-machine. Their only trimming is a band 
of the cloth, but a bird’s wing is added to make 
them less masculine-looking. The new travelling 
cloaks of English tweed or checked Scotch cloths 
to match the hat are not baggy Ulsters belted in, 
but slender, long, graceful princesse garments 
enveloping the figure closely, and having three 
small Carrick capes. These capes have been in- 
troduced before without success, but are so be- 
coming that French modistes are determined they 
shall succeed, and are even putting them on 
Dolmans. 

The evening and bridal dresses are very ele- 
gant, especially those designed for the forth-com- 
ing wedding of Miss Vanderbilt, which we have 
been permitted to see. For the bridal dress 
the modiste drew her own design for the bro- 
caded satin, and taking it to.a Lyons manu- 
factory, had it woven in the looms according to 
her fancy, Then, selecting the thinnest gauze 
for the bride-maids’ dresses, she directed that 
each should be differently ornamented, having 
wrought on one sprigs of clematis, on another 
rose-buds, a third Cape jasmine, and so on, for 
each of the six attendants. Even the bridal ho- 
siery is made to order, and in the gauziest white 
silk stockings are introduced long medallions of 
Valenciennes lace covering the instep in patterns 
to match the brocade of the dress. The bridal 
bonnet — these are once more white— is made 
entirely of filmy lace, in which fine pearls are 
wrought; a marabout feather is the only orna- 
ment, and the price is $80. 

Bustles as separate articles are scarcely found 
at the leading modistes’, There are, however, 
skirts of stiff barred muslin with small springs 
or bones inserted just below the belt in the back, 
to give a slight curved fullness to skirts from the 
belt half-way down. To be stylish, these must 
be so small as to appear part of the human fig- 
ure, and not add any thing to the apparent size. 
Below these bones, that are run in cases, are very 
stiff flounces to the end of the skirt, which sup- 
port the dress skirt gracefully. Skirts made in 
this way often have flounced trains buttoned on 
to wear with trained dresses, and these flounces 
are trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and lace, 
making the skirt cost from $30 down. 

The modistes use sheer linen cambric instead 
of thick linen for wide round collars and the 
Anne of Austria cuffs that are to be worn outside 
of sleeves. This sheer cambric is thin enough to 
be becoming, and instead of a frill of lace stand- 
ing around the neck, the broad collar is finished 
off by a standing English collar with points turn- 
ed over in front. The whole is edged with the 
finest Valenciennes lace in new pointed patterns, 
or else by very fine torchon lace, 


TRIMMINGS, 


Velvet galloons with embossed or stamped de- 
signs upon them are the rich trimmings imported 
for dresses and cloaks. They come in black, 
plain colors, and in contrasts to match all mate- 
rials. Floriated designs are shown, also bias bars, 
diamond, and star patterns. The mole-skin and 
plush-like galloons with very deep pile are espe- 
cially handsome, two inches wide, and $2 a yard; 
all the new and stylish shades are represented. 
Open-worked passementeries have also even edges 
like the galloon bands, and support drops in the 
centre that fall prettily no matter which way they 
turn. The passementerie designs are in scrolls, 
stars, wheels, bars, and sharp Gothic points ; these 
range from $1 50 to $4 50 ayard. Chenille drops 
and bars and satin balls are introduced in these 
trimmings, and in separate ornaments and fringes 
to match other trimmings of chenille or satin 
pipings. Clair de lune, jet, mordoré, and the rain- 
bow-colored beads are introduced in these passe- 
menteries and in fringes. Lower-priced trim- 
mings for woolen dresses are the wool braids in 
geometrical designs, diamonds, coral branches, 
etc. These are 35 cents a yard, and are used 
especially on plain-colored cashmeres and other 
woolens; handsomer braids of mixed silk and 
wool in similar patterns are from 50 to 95 cents. 
Fringes are more fashionable than ever, since 
thick brocaded and rough-threaded materials can 
not be cut up in self-trimmings. The newest 
fringes have galloon headings instead of netted 
headings, and have many drops, strands of che- 
nille, new grass-like threads, satin balls, and tassels 
arranged in most indescribable and intricate pat- 
terns. Very expensive fringes have clair de lune, 





mordoré, amber, jet, or rainbow beads introduced. 
The cut beads are handsomer and more costly 
than the flat pressed beads, and are also more 
durable. Mourning fringe of the grass-like flat- 
tened silk threads is in double rows, the back 
falling over the front, hiding the heading entire- 
ly. Worsted fringes in fly tassels and in chenille 
effects, with mulberry drops, show every color of 
the many-colored woolen fabrics they are used to 
trim: 50 to 80 cents a yard is the price. A re- 
markable variety is shown in buttons for dresses 
and cloaks. These are no longer confined to silk 
and crocheted buttons, but consist of fancifully 
colored pearl, bone; metal, composition buttons, 
tortoise-shell, filigree gilt or silver, round faceted 
balls of jet, wooden balls, inlaid pearl, engraved 
pearl, and shaded buttons, showing every hue in 
the dress. Two sizes are used on most suits. 
Flat buttons an inch in diameter are chosen for 
fastening the fronts of dresses; larger ones are 
used on panels and pockets. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Infants’ caps called skull-caps are again the 
fashion for the child to wear in the house, and, 
indeed, all the time. They are of muslin, finely 
tucked by hand, feather-stitched, and trimmed 
with a lace ruche. The nicest cost $2 50; plain- 
er ones, merely corded, are 95 cents. 

Autumn leaves in moss and olive tints are 
wrought in new black laces for trimming and for 
scarfs. The rainbow and clair de lune beads are 
also shown in trimming laces. A novelty is black 
torchon lace for cashmere and other woolens: 
price 35 cents a yard. The most popular white 
laces are duchesse point for dress occasions, and 
torchon for general use. 

New cravat bows of white or pale-tinted China 
crape are trimmed with the colored Pompadour 
laces. Others have lace inserted, and the edges 
embroidered with colors. The ends of bias crape 
ties have tulle points wrought with colored che- 
nille in daisy patterns, and fringed with chenille 
and pearls. New white muslin ties have tucks 
and pleated ends embroidered in colors, especial- 
ly red and blue together. There are handker- 
chiefs with colored borders, all leaves and scal- 
lops, to match neck-ties; these begin as low as 
25 cents in very pretty designs, and extend up to 
60 cents. 

In Hamburg embroidery, Fayal designs all cut 
out in open patterns are most stylish. This has 
brought back to favor the guipure embroidery so 
popular for trimming children’s white dresses. 

Vest collarettes of Valenciennes lace, shaped 
like long Breton vests, are beautiful for wearing 
over dark-colored and black silk dresses. There 
are many plastrons and fichus of lace shown, one 
of which has a sacque front, with fichu ends tied 
behind like a sash. Coiffures of square shape, 
or else pointed triangles in Marie Stuart style, 
are sold with collarettes. For mourning are 
square plastrons of pleated crépe lisse with black 
ribbon bows ; deep lisse cuffs with these are worn 
outside the sleeves. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Connety ; Messrs. A. Seria; and Mitier & Grant. 











PERSONAL. 


MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, who died October 3, 
was not merely one of the greatest prima donnas 
of her time in the higher operatic characters, such 
as Norma, Semiramis, and Lucretia Borgia, but 
divided with Parepa the distinction of being the 
most popular oratorio singer abroad. The pa- 
pers are filled with tributes to her merits as an 
artist. She was at the same time a woman 
whose personal character was so pure and love- 
ly that her society was sought by the best and 
most cultivated women of the various European 
capitals where she sang, and every where she 
was a beloved favorite. She was keenly alive to 
and enjoyed intensely her power of giving de- 
light to others by her singing, in this respect 
resembling Jenny Linp. A wide circle of friends 
in the United States will deplore her loss. 

—James B. Hosmer, the oldest resident of 
Hartford, Connecticut, attained the age of nine- 
ty-six on the 27th ult. He has lived in his pres- 
ent house ninety-four years. 

—The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, now in 
session at Boston, contains a number of gentle- 
men of distinction, among whom may be men- 
tioned Chief Justice Wartte; Hon. HamILTon 
Fiso; Governor Henpricks, of Indiana; Govy- 
ernor STEVENSON, of Kentucky; MONTGOMERY 
Biarr; General AuGur; Hon. Lyman Tre- 
MAIN; Judge Grorce F. Comstock, of Syra- 
cuse; Judge Seymour, of Connecticut; Gov- 
ernor BaLpwin, of Michigan; Judge Batre, 
of North Carolina; Hon. Jacos THompson, of 
Mississippi; CORTLANDT Parker, of New Jer- 
sey, and others. There are four clergymen and 
four laymen ofeach diocese. Altogether the as- 
semblage is a remarkable one in point of culture 
and many-sided ability. 

—Miss RANDOLPH, now at the head of a young 
lady’s school near Charlotte, Virginia, is a great- 
granddaughter of THomasJ EFFERSON,and anong 
other anecdotes of the great ‘‘ have-beens,”’ re- 
lates this of a great-aunt, who once remarked, 
naively, of her husband, ‘‘Sure he’s the politest 
man that ever lived; he even comes into the 
room without looking beet the key-hole first 
to know if he’ll be welcomed.” 

—A negro died at Lake City, Florida, lately, 
aged one hundred and fifteen years; another 
shook off the coil at the same age; and another 
is wrestling with Father Time at one hundred 
and thirteen. 

—Secretary Scuunrz is known to be a Mee fine 
musician. He has just taken a house in Wash- 
ington, which wilt be presided over by his eldest 
daughter, just entering society. The family are 
all fond of music, which is a prime feature in 
their home life. Mr. Scuurz is an admirable 
pianist. His instructions to his private secre- 
tary, who reads the newspapers for him, are to 
mark and cut out all the editorials and general 
articles in the leading newspapers of the country 
which relate to the civil service, to the general 
policy of the administration, and to music. 
After dictating letters to his secretary, and while 
waiting for the notes to be written out, he fre- 





quently occupies the time in playing studies 
from the old masters upon his famous piano. 
Mr. Scuurz has become the owner of the great 
STEINWAY piano which was on exhibition at the 
Centennial. He has not kept open house here 
since the death of his wife. 

—A queer man was EPHRAIM Marty, of Sut- 
ton, New Hampshire. He left $200,000, one 
daughter, and three sons. He bequeathed to 
his daughter “‘four of the best hedgehogs on 
his mountain lot;’’ to his first son, five dollars 
if he ever returns to Sutton to live; to his sec- 
ond son, $20,000; to the third, $30,000—all the 
property bequeathed to these two sous to go to 
the town of Sutton if they die without issue. 
The chief point of interest in the defunct’s es- 
tate is in reference to hedgehogs. How many 
did he have? And why give four selected ones 
to his daughter, and cut off his boys without a 
single hog? 

—The Japanese Imperial Princess SeLtKaNn 
died September 2. She was a sister of the late 
Emperor and aunt of the present one. The last 
of the Tycoons, now living in the interior in 
seclusion, was made her son by adoption. Her 
remains were laid with those of her husband in 
the famous temple of Shiba Toko. 

—Mrs. Borta, of this city, has given the pro- 
ceeds of a magnificent autograph album collect- 
ed by her efforts, amounting to $4000, the inter- 
est of which is to be used every fifth year as a 
prize for the best essay in French on the condi- 
tion of woman. The first prize will be awarded 
in 1881. 

—It is stated that a marriage is probable be- 
tween the ex-Prince Imperial of France and the 
Princess DEL PiLaR, sister of the King of Spain. 
She is sixteen years of age. 

—M. FELIX MarrTIN, an artist, deaf and dumb, 
has executed a group representing the Abbé Dz 
L’Epke (who has been a beneficent friend to 
those thus afflicted) teaching a deaf and dumb 
youth, and desires it to be placed in the court 
of the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Paris, in 
recognition of the debt of gratitude which he 
and his brethren in misfortune owe to the avbé. 

—A. H. BRICKNALL’s great national picture 
of “‘Abraham Lincoln at the Consecration of 
the Gettysburg Cemetery” is nearly completed. 
It contains twenty full-length life-size portraits 
on a canvas twenty feet long by ten feet wide. 

—Sir Owen Scourrieip, proprietor of the 
WILLIAMSON estate in Wales, recently gave a 
banquet to his tenantry, at which one of his ten- 
ants mentioned this incident: ‘‘Some two hun- 
dred years ago,”’ he said, ‘‘a man named ADAMs, 
residing at Penback, near Llanboidy, one of the 
farms of the WILLIAMSON estate, emigrated to 
America, and a descendant of his became second 
President of the United States.” 

—M. OFFENBACH’S delicacy of ear is well 
known, and it is possible that the following, 
now current in the Paris clubs, may be true. 
He had lately dismissed a very sharp valet, and 
ou being asked for a character of him, replied 
in very laudatory terms. ‘‘ Why, then, did you 
dismiss him?’’ ‘* Well, you see,’ replied the 
musician, ‘“‘he always used to beat my clothes 
outside my door, and I never could get him to 
do it in time.”’ 

—Marshal M‘Manon’s salary as President of 
France is $180,000 per annum. 

—Mrs. A. T. SrEwarT, when asked why her 
toilettes were not richer, replied, quietly, ‘‘ Of 
course I could have the richest clothes money 
eould buy; but what is the use of being rich, if 
one can not have the privilege of dressiag sim- 

ly ? 
, i: Turers’s death leaves but two survivors 
of the men who signed the press protest which 
preceded the revolution of 1830, namely, M. 
Mienet and M. Petsse. 

—Chief Justice Warts, of the United States 
Supreme Court, is a tireless worker, and it is 
said that the court under his presidency does 
as Much now in two months as it used to do in 
three. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’s memory is quite remarka- 
ble. Recently he said, in an address to the stu- 
dents of Hawarden Grammar School: ‘* When I 
was myself a very small child I went with my 
mother to visit a person very famous in her day 
and of known excellence, Mrs. Hannan More. 
I believe I was four years old at the time, and I 
remember that she presented me with one of her 
little books—not uninteresting for children— 
and that she told me she gave it to me because I 
had just come into the world and she was just 
going out.”’ 

—VicToR EMANUEL’s income is $3,500,000 a 
year, or nearly double that of Queen Victoria. 
A man ought to be able to get on comfortably 
on about $10,600 a day, yet V. E. is continually 
in debt. 

—A London correspondent of the Washington 
Capital says that ‘‘ Mr. James GORDON BENNETT 
does not intend to return to New York for some 
time, and the report that he designed to start a 
newspaper in London was an idle canard, Mr. 
LABOUCHERE’S paper, Jruth, fills all the re- 
quirements of such a paper as Mr. BENNETT 
would establish, and is backed by nearly as 
much money, as its editor and proprietor is a 
very rich man. He is a son of the great banker 
of that name, a French émigré, who established 
a bank in London many years ago, and died leav- 
ing avast fortune. The son was about ten years 
ago a member of Parliament from Middlesex on 
the Liberal side. He has travelled a great deal, 
speaks three or four languages, and is a perfect 
type of the educated, accomplished man of the 
world.” 

—Mrs. S1en Carn, wife of the official Chinese 
interpreter and translator for the teachers and 
students in Hartford, Connecticut, died a few 
days since, at the age of twenty-two. She was 
of a good and opulent Canton family, and at 
seventeen was married to Kwane Ki Carn, who, 
having studied English at Hong-Kong, was then 
preparing to go to Shanghai, where he instruct- 
ed the Chinese boys now in school in America 
in the English language, preparatory to their 
course of studies here. Twenty-two montlis ago 
he came over with the last installment of pupils, 
bringing his young wife with him. Shortly atter 
their arrival their first child was born—a boy 
who bids fair to make a healthy, robust Ameri- 
can. The deceased had many friends among her 
neighbors, who appreciated the wifely love and 
motherly tenderness she constantly exhibited. 
Her dying thought was of solicitude for the wel- 
fare of her child, her last whispered words being, 
**Who will love my little baby now?’ She is 
said to have been one of the most beautiful 
women of her race, and was thoroughly wor- 
shiped in the home she made happy. 
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white batiste are set on a linen binding an inch and a quarter wide, which is edged 
with insertion three-quarters of an inch wide, and with two lapping side-pleated ruffles 
two inches and a half and three inches wide. A tulle ruche finishes the under edge 
of these ruffles. The collar and sleeves are trimmed with mother-of-pearl sequins 
as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 8 and 4.—The chemisette of the collar for square-necked dresses is made of 
white muslin, and is covered with pleated white lin- 
en as shown by the illustration. Set the neck into 


Gros Grain Cravat. 

Tus cravat is made of yellow gros grain and navy blue open-work silk, and is 
trimmed with pieces of guipure embroidered in half-polka stitch with pink saddler’s 
silk. The guipure parts are ornamented besides with silver crescents, which are 
fastened by means of small black beads. The upper part of the cravat is finished 
with a knot of open-work material, which is fur- 
nished with a brooch pin on the wrong side, 









a double binding sev- 

Blonde and en-eighths of an inch 

Gros Grain wide, and edge the latter 
Cravat. 





with a fluted ruche an inch 
and a half wide. In 
the back the collar is 
closed by means of buttons 
and button-holes. The cuffs 
are made of pleated linen, and 
are trimmed an inch from the bot- 
tom and on the joining seam with a 
linen band an inch wide. Furnish the 
cuffs with button-holes and small pearl 
buttons for closing. Trim the collar and cuffs 
besides with white mother-of-pearl sequins. 


Tidy for Toilette or Pin Cushions, 
etc.—Swiss Application on Net. 
Tuts tidy is designed for cover- 

ing toilette or pin cushions, and 

is worked on net in Swiss ap- 
plication, and in chain, half- 
polka, and satin stitch, 
and point Russe, with 
white embroidery cot- 
ton, fine pink and 
blue silk, and 
gold thread. 


Corner of Knitted and Crochet Border 
, for Tidies, Shawls, etc. 

Tus border is worked with fine thread 
and very fine steel knitting-needles cross- 
wise in rounds going back and forth, 
and is edged on the bottom with 
two crocheted rounds. The out- 
lines of the design are run 
with glazed cotton. To 
work the border make a 
foundation of 40 st. 
(stitch), and on these 
knit as follows: 
Ist round.—aAll 

knit _ plain. 

2d round.— 

SI. (slip 1 st.), 

twice alter- 

nately k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 

2 st. togeth- 

er), t. t.%o. 

(throw the 

thread over) ; 
then 1 k, 


Tue founda- 
tion of this cravat 
of cream-colored gros 
grain is edged with- 
blonde and covered with 
two pleatings of the material 
set on sideways. The upper 
part is finished with a knot of 
gros grain. The cravat is trimmed 
with blonde, loops of green chenille 
cord, and silver sequins as shown by the 
illustration. 


Embroidered Footstool, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tur frame of this footstool is of 
carved gilded wood. The cushion is 
ornamented with application em- 
broidery, worked on a foundation 
of pale blue cloth with bronze 
saddler’s silk and filling silk. 
Having transferred the 
outlines of the design 
Fig. 2 to the material, 
stretch double threads of saddler’s silk in several 
shades for the different parts of the leaves, and 
darn them with threads of similar silk in a 
different shade, observing the illustration. 
Lay dark brown filling silk along the out- 
lines of the design figures and to form 
the vines, and overcast it in place 
with maize silk. 


Linen Collars and 
Sleeves, Figs. 1-4. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—The 
chemisette of the collar 
for heart - shaped 
dresses is made of 
white batiste, and 
the front is 
covered with 
fine white 
linen, as 
shown by 
the illusira- 
tion. On 
the neck of 
the collar 
set insertion 
three - quar- 


Gros Grain Cravat. 


Tipy ror Tomerte 


Bionpe anp Gros Grain Cravat. 
oR Pry Cusuions, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Laxen Cottar ror Heart- 


Fig. 3.—Linen CoLiar For Square- 
sHapeD Watsts.—[{See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 4.—Sureve ror NECKED Dresses.—[See Fig. 4.] 


: Cotvar, Fic. 3. 
Fig. 2.—SLEEvE ror 


Cotta, Fic. 1. 


Fig: 1.—Emsromwerep Foorstoot. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


ters of an inch 
wide, and a 
side - pleated 
ruche of ba- 
tiste seven- 
eighths of an 
inch wide, 
edged at the 
top with a strip 
of white tulle 
three - quarters 
of an inch wide, 
and join the 
chemisette with 
the linen plas- 
tron trimmed 
ina correspond- 
ing manner. 
The backs are 
furnished with 
buttons and 
button - holes 
for closing. 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Foortstoon, Fie. 1. The sleeves of Fig. 2.—Emprowery ror Cuair, Fig. 1, Pace 677. 
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(knit plain), k. 2 together crossed, twice t. t. SL, on the next st. work 1 k. and k. 1 crossed, 
o., k. 2 together, twice alternately k. 2 to- ‘ 7 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together ; 
gether, t. t. o.; then 5 k., twice alternately k. . 







































2 together, t. t. o.; then 1 k., k. 2 together 
crossed, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, twice al- 
ternately k. 2 together, t. t. 0.; then 3 k., k. 
2 together crossed, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er,1 k. 3d round.—All knit plain, but on 
the double t. t. 0, work always 1 k., 1 p. 
(purled). All rounds indicated by odd num- 
bers are worked like the 3d round, and there- 


then k, 2 together crossed, twice t. t. o., k. 
together, 1 k,, twice alternately . t. 0. » kk 2 
together; then k. 2 together, t. t. o., 3 k., 
twice alternately t. t. 0., k, 2 Bebo then 
k, 2 together crossed, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 1 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether ; then 2 k. 16th round.—Sl.. 3 k., k. 
2 together crossed, twice t. t. o., 55. § 2 togeth- 
er, 3 k., > twice alternately t. , k. 2 to. 
gether; "the nm 5 k., and repeat iol times 
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Basket Crorn Sacqve.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 3, Double Page. | 


Bovrette Crora Sacque.—Bacx.—{ For 
For description see Supplement. 


Front, see Fig. 9, Double Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
fore they will not be mentioned further. 4th round.—SL, 1 k., 


é from * ; but finally, instead of 5 k. work only 1k. 18th round. 
twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 5 k., twice alter- ’ —SL, 9 k., twice alternately k. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 1 k., k. 
nately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 2 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., : 2 together crossed, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 2 together, tariee alternately 
1 k., twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 5 k., twice Fig. 2.—Can or Sora Piiow, Fia. 1. : 


k. 2 together, t. t. 0.; then 1 k., k, 2 together, 2 k., twice alter- 
nately k 2 together, t toa; then 1 k., k. 2 together crossed, 
twice t. t.o., k, 2 together, twice altérnately k. 2 together, t. t 
o.; then 2k. 20th round.—SL, k. 2 together, 6 k., twice alter- 
nately k. 2 together, t. t. o,; then 5 k., twice alternately k. 2 
together, t. t. o.; then 1 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., twice al- 
ternately k. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 5 k., twice alternately k. 2 
together, t. t.0.; then 3 k. 22d reece k. 2 together, 4 
k., twice alternately k. 2 toge ether, . t. o.; then 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, twice t. t. a, Sf 2 together twice alternately k. 
2 together, t. t.o.; then 3 k., t. , 1 k., twice alternately k. 2 
together, t. t. 0. ; then 1 k., k. sada crossed, twice t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, twice alternately 4 2 together, t. t. o.; then 4 k. 
24th round.—Sl., k. 2 together, 2 k., * twice alternately k. 2 
together, t. t. o. : then & 5k., 

and repeat three times 
from *. 26th round.— 
SL, 2 k., twice alternately 
k. 2 together, t. t.0.; then 
1 k., k. 2 together crossed, 
twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
twice alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o.; then 1 k., 
t. t. o, k. 2 together 
crossed, 2 k., twice alter- 
nately k. 2 tapyiner, e ¢ 
o.; then 1 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, twice t. t. o., k. 
2 together, twice alternate- 
ly k. 2 together, t. t. 0.; 
then 6k. 28th round.— 
SL, 1 k., twice 


alternately t. t..0.,k. 2 together; then 7k. 6th round.—SL, 
2 k., twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then k. 2 together 
crossed, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k., twice alternately t. t. 
o., k. 2 together; then k, 2 together, t. t. o., 3 k., twice alter- 
nately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 1 k., k. 2 together crossed, 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er; then 6 k. 8th round.—SL, on the next st. work 1 k. and 
k. 1 crossed (knit 1 st. crossed), 2 k., * twice alternately t. 
t. o., k. 2 together; then 5 k., and repeat three times from +. 
10th round.—SlL., on the next st. work 1 k. and k. 1 crossed, 4 
k., twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then k. 2 together 
crossed, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together; then 5 k., twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; 
then k, 2 together crossed, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., 
twice alternately t. t. 
o., k. 2 together; then 
4 k. 12th round.— 
SL, 7 k., twice alter- 
nately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether; then 5 k.,, 
twice alternately t. t. 
o., k, 2 together; then 
2 k., k. 2 together, t. 

, 1 k., twice alter- 
nately t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether; then 5 k., 
twice alternately t. t. 
o., k. 2 together; then 
3 k. 14th round.— 


































Fig. 1.—Sora PitLow wir Cover 1x AppLicaTion EMBROIDERY. aeneey x 
[See Fig, 2.] 2 together, t. 


t. o.; then 5 
k., twice alternately k. 2 
together, t. t.0.; then 3 k., 
t. t. o, k. 2 together 
crossed, twice alternately 
k. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 
5 k., twice alternately k. 2 
together, t. t. o.; then 7 k. 
Repeat always the 1st-28th 
rounds. In order to work 
the corner design shown 
by the illustration, cast off 
always the first st., from 
the 17th round of the pat- 
tern figure at the begin- 
ning of the corner on, and 
in each of the next 33 
rounds denoted by odd Fig. 1.—Empromerep Cnatr. 
numbers; then in each of Page 676. 
the next 83 rounds indi- 








Emprormerep Foipine-Cuarr. 


For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 31. 
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cated by even numbers again take up the next 
(corresponding) one of the st. which were cast off, 
and use these st. in the order shown by the de- 
sign. The rounds on the under edge are crochet- 
ed as follows: 1st round.—Always 2 se, (single 
crochet) separated by 3 ch. (chain stitch) on the 
next edge st. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch.; finally, run the outlines of the 
design with glazed cotton, observing the illustra- 
tion. 





GREEN LEAVES AND YELLOW. 


Tue spring-time buds, the summer blooms, 
Aid autumn to be mellow; 

Their promise under fresh green leaves, 
Performance under yellow. 

Among the green leaves seek the rose, 
The lily, and the pansy; 

Among the yellow look for grapes, 
And press them to your fancy. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
SEABOROUGH AFTER THE SEASON. 





Ir was exceedingly quiet at Seaborough. Vis- 
itors had fled, extras were discharged from the 
two large hotels, hired bedsteads were returned to 
the furniture mart, machines were drawn up in 
line for the winter, humanity upon the shingle 
waxed sparse, the summer and autumn visitors’ 
seasons were over for another year. It was far 
advanced in October :. it was exceedingly quiet 
at Seaborough. 

The subscription band had ceased to make the 
promenade agreeable, the flowers were passing 
away, dry leaves scampered before the wind, and 
waves breaking upon shore were large and fierce. 
A line of vacant seats, a stretch of lonely walk, 
a deserted succession of grass-laid, shrub-bound- 
ed inclosures. What dreary places they are, 
these iesser coast towns out of the season ! 

Still, people must eat, and drink, and dress— 
the people who remain, who are there throughout 
the year, having settled and become native. 

Thus the drapers were filling windows with 
seasonable dress stuffs, with flannels, blankets, 
and scarlet hosen; while the grocers were clear- 
ing away grimy-looking sugar-loaves and other 
dirt-besprinkled provender telling of the passed 
season. It was all very still, and there was little 
business stirring any where in commercial local- 
ities ; and, as a consequence, the good folks had 
more time to chatter, and chatter they did. It 
was something, indeed (as Mrs. Tapper, of the 
Lixpon. Arms, remarked to Mrs. Wallis, the iron- 
monger’s lady), for their great Hall, after being 
closed, and haunted, and shadowed from buttress 
to basement by mystery, and made the one show 
place and attraction for strangers (and every body 
knows how thirsty that sort of thing makes peo- 
ple), to be occupied by a posse of workmen who 
were modernizing and refitting the whole place. 
Why, Sleperton Green would lose its romantic as- 
sociation altogether, would degenerate to a mere 
village donkey-walk! Mrs. Tapper was disgust- 
ed, because it was not to be supposed my lady 
would have her beer at the Arms, or my lady’s 
many servants be permitted to resort to the con- 
vivial shades of the hotel; at least it never had 
been so, and poor Tapper, when alive, had often 
said “as how the Hall was no good to nobody 
till it was empty.” Another thing, neither Mrs. 
Tapper, nor Mrs. Wallis, not yet Mrs. Rice, the 
Sleperton grocer and post-mistress, was quite sure 
it was all right. Where had her ladyship sprung 
from all at once? Well, Mrs. Tapper had a sis- 
ter who let apartments, and among other items 
of news contained in a recent letter (the sister re- 
sided in Brighton) was the history of this Queen of 
their Season; and how her ladyship was sovereign- 
ing it in Brighton, without an equal or even an 
attempt at rivalry; and this in the company of 
her father. “ Now,” said Mrs. Tapper, with em- 
phasis, “I want to know where his lordship is? 
I have always had a suspicion of his being hid- 
den away in the building somewhere, and I do 
know Tapper one night saw a white-bearded, 
ghastly-looking figure, surrounded by a pale blue 
light, and I should have spoken of it afore, only 
Tapper said, ‘ Whatever you does, don’t mention 
it; for they’d pull the place down to find out 
what it was, and we should lose the earning of 
many an honest penny.’ Now, why does her lady- 
ship come a-upsetting the whole place if the 
mystery about his lordship isn’t cleared up? I 
for one don’t believe he’s so far off as the very 
polite widow and very precise bailiff are so fond 
of making out.” 

Mrs. Wallis, who had done a brisk business in 
the way of nails, screws, tools, bars, bolts, locks, 
and other iron-ware, thought it might do the vil- 
lage good, and certainly between seasons. 

Altogether, the discussion ran high, and mean- 
time the Manor-house was undergoing its em- 
bellishment and general renovation, curiously 
watched by the elegant widow and her son, who 
day by day saw, from the Cottage windows, the 
progress made. 

“So she is coming back!” Mrs. Vincent had 
said to herself, when the news first came, and the 
advance staff of artisans quickly followed. “She 
has the nerve to brazen it out, and to return to 
the scene any other woman would avoid forever ; 
and she returns as Lady Lindon. There is some 
deep purpose in this. And all the years have 
failed to bring me what I looked for—he has not 
returned. Would that I knew of his where- 
abouts, knew the secret of the years! Where 
has he hidden himself for solong? Where hides 
he now? I think, nay, I know, he always liked 
me: was not my sympathy ever to his hand? 
When he would casually allude to the icy hauteur 
of her ladyship, and describe all delicately the 
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constant pain it caused him, was not my tender- 
est sympathy awakened, and did I not ever lend 
a sensitive ear? And he was grateful. He tried 
hard as man ever tried in this world to evoke 
some little affection and warmth in that frigid 
bosom; but she was ever the same, and told me 
one day she had never known what it was to feel 
interested in any one, let alone to like them. 
‘Of course I esteem Harold,’ she said to me, 
‘his family is so unexceptionable.’ And there 
it began and ended. The creature without fam- 
ily is pariah completely with Lady Lindon; she 
admits no degree. Well, I can not boast of fam- 
ily, although we were always eminently genteel ; 
but I do not think Lord Harold cares for that 
sort of thing. He has married into family, and 
I fancy once in a life is sufficient for a man of 
his calibre; perhaps next time, for a change, he 
would rather marry out of a family. But with 
all his splendid qualities and ideas of the roman- 
tic, he failed to come up to my calculation after 
the blow; and I certainly heightened the effect 
as artistically as possible, the more easily as he 
is one of those susceptibly jealous ones. I would 
have staked my little income upon the divorce; 
but no, he shrank either from the publicity or 
from inflicting pain upon her, yet surely did not 
preserve the ashes of his ridiculous and insen- 
sate love. Why, @ man with his nice sense of 
honor should have gone at the case with splendid 
dash, and have settled the woman forever! And 
then—have married me—poor little Me, who 
have bestowed more devotion in a day than that 
iceberg in all the term of their wedded years. 
Well, Lorry, my darling, I have vowed that the 
rooms your feet have overrun so long shall be 
yours and mine, and, should no untoward acci- 
dent intervene, I will keep my word. Now this 
very reserve and seclusion on his part may be- 
token the treasuring of old recollections, and a 
painful clinging to sacred associations ; if so, the 
embers of the love may want but little fanning: 
revive the love, the jealousy should follow; the 
open wound will make that certain. Get Helen 
here, alone with her establishment, exposed to all 
the gossip of the Green, open to all the stings 
of village scorpions, defenseless before the idle 
scandal of the town, none loving, most hating, 
my proud false empress ; then I will bring down 
the charming Minister who is taking all hearts 
captive, and whom, I doubt not, she knows well 
enough, seeing they share the sovereignty in that 
town par e3 ¢ of intrigue and fashion; and 
Lnoticed how he stood before her portrait, seem- 
ingly strangely moved by it. Oh, I will play upon 
the quivering lyre—his heart—until he is over 
head and ears in love with her; and then to dis- 
close this second escapade to my lenient and re- 
lenting lord. Will there be no reward for all 
this faithful service? Ay, I should be Lady Lin- 
don! J will be! And I think I see the way to 
securing this visit of the great preacher later on. 
These men of thought are easiest caught by little 
things—that child he was with and bestowed so 
much attention upon, the woman Blake’s little 
girl, a tractable, pliable child enough, whom Lor- 
ry rather liked—I will invite her here for a 
month in the winter; the Cottage is cozy then, 
and she will love it; and she shall write to West- 
ley Garland, begging him to come and see her, 
inclosing a pressing invitation from myself; and 
if this is one of those strong prepossessions I 
have known men of culture take—although I 
could never understand why, seeing the number 
of charming mademoiselles and madames wait- 
ing to be booked—he will come, to a certainty. 
So I do think, my dear Mrs. Vincent, the winter 
will not be so uneventful after all.” 

Standing in the garden one morning, standing 
below the bower-like porch, handing her bird a 
piece of sugar, the quick ears of the lady detect- 
ed the musical chime of bells approaching, and 
the fast trotting of a pairof ponies. “The How- 
ards !” she said, going in doors and up stairs, “they 
may call;” and she re-arranged the hair—very 
long and luxuriant hair it was, worn in a coil— 
which the rough wind had displaced. Yes, they 
had driven up to the gate, and peeping round the 
curtain, she saw the spruce tiger at the ponies’ 
heads, while the Major, with true officer’s gallant- 
ry, assisted his imposing lady to alight. Now 
there was a vast difference in the style of these 
neighborly and eminently genteel ladies. While 
Mrs. Vincent, come upon her when one might, 
was the pink of most exquisite neatness and lady- 
like elegance, Mrs. Major Howard cultivated a far 
more elaborate mode, and was the superessence 
of extreme grandeur. The robes Mrs. Major How- 
ard adorned were made, she said, by the late cos- 
tumier-artiste to the Empress Eugénie; the fur 
jackets, which imparted so astonishing a set-off 
to the majestic carriage of this military lady, were 
made, she said, by the private furrier to the Em- 
press of Russia; the magnificent conception in 
lace and feathers which Mrs. Major Howard en- 
titled her chapeau was invariably made, she said, 
in Paris ; she having so frequently to step in and 
out of her pony-carriage, the vulgar eye of Sea- 
borough and Sleperton was dazzled by highly or- 
namental buckles upon the shoes, made purpose- 
ly for her, said the lady, in Austria; altogether, 
to use Mrs. Major Howard’s own words, “The 
tout ensemble is un peu igue.” The English 
language, like its fashions, being too meagre for 
the lady, she affected foreign tongues, of which 
she spoke as many as the prowlers left at Babel 
after the dispersion of its architects. In earlier 
days Mrs. Major Howard had enjoyed life as a 
governess to a peculiarly restless family, who 
turned up one morning on the Andes and anoth- 
er on the Cordilleras, a family which, from the 
head to the tail of it, lived a life of chronic fid- 
gets: it really seeming as though there was not 
a square yard of habitable soil for them this side 
of immensity. Now this ceaseless wandering and 
flitting from place to place served to develop 
natural ability; and the lady, who, although in- 
oculated with the true principles of an adventur- 
ess, was undeniably clever, had slight difficulty in 


making a brilliant alliance ; which, to her disgust, 
proved any thing but satisfactory, for the Major 
was over head and ears in debt, and so had re- 
mained ever since. 

This was the leading lady of Seaborough, who 
had made a morning call at the Cottage. 

To Mrs. Vincent came her maid, the very em- 
bodiment of neatness, bearing the lady’s card ; 
and Mrs, Vincent went down stairs to where the 
Major stood on the hearth-rug, as though putting 
himself upon drill, while his lady was seated wide- 
ly outspread upon the sofa. 

“How do, my dear?. We haven’t seen you 
for so long a time; the Major was getting anxious 
—now you know you were, you naughty man— 
well, and how do you do?” 

“ Very well, sit down; won’t you take a chair, 
Major? Pleased to see you out this fine morn- 
ing !” 

“ Keep to the regular exercise, my dear madam ; 
to it I attribute the uniformly good health I, as 
you know, enjoy.” 

“We thought, perhaps, you would come and 
dine with us to-day,” said the Major’s lady ; “ we 
shall but sit down to fowls and a shoulder of 
mutton, but you will pardon a profuse board, 
knowing we would if we could.” 

“T shall be very pleased—” 

“Tt is so good of you. Of course you come 
for the little quiet chat?” Mrs. Vincent bowed. 

“Have you heard from Sir Charles Neville 
lately ?” 

“Not very,” answered the Major’s lady, a little 
confused ; “he is hunting in Essex. Sir Charles 
has friends at Chelmsford, I believe.” 

“Chelmsford,” repeated the Major, standing 
full front, thumbs tucked in at the armholes of 
his vest, “ wasn’t I stationed there in fifty-eight ? 
Ah, no, I recollect—memory’s going fast, Mrs. 
Howard—it was at Colchester; I remember we 
had a great field-day; wounded in the arm ; Cam- 
bridge messed with us at the garrison. Was it 
the garrison or the Cups? Politely sent inquiries 
in the morning ;” and the Major took a pinch of 
snuff from the enameled box presented to him, 
so he said, by Wellington. 

“The Major will never forget the dear duke !” 
said Mrs. Howard, devoutly ; ‘“‘ Memoria, my dear, 
memoria in eterna |” 

Mrs. Vincent nodded assentingly, without be- 
ing in the least aware of its meaning; she was 
at all times prepared to grapple with the lady’s 
French, her Latin she could not touch. 

“Then we may expect you?” said Mrs. Major 
Howard, rising with august state. “At half past 
two for three.” 

“T will be punctual,” 

“T know you will—the dear Major is so very 
particular! The force of old habit: qualis vita, 
Jinis ita: the Major” (whispering to her friend) 
“is a strict disciplinarian, poor man! Alas, our 
lot is much changed since we have retired into 
private life !” 

No one had ever quite known what regiment 
the ex-officer had been major of; his usual reply, 
upon the question being incidentally raised, was, 
“Papers at the Horse-Guards, have ’em sent on 
to you!” and nobody receiving the papers, it was 
either concluded to have slipped the Major’s 
memory, or that some little difficulty existed 
about removing the papers from the Horse- 
Guards. The majority of people had quite a 
hazy notion respecting that institution, and were 
rarely surprised the schedule of honor was not 
forth-coming. 

Precise to time, Mrs. Vincent was at the Ma- 
jor’s pretty house, just off the Marine Parade, at 
Seaborough ; and there Mrs. Howard received her 
guest with the large assurance of a lady possessed 
of the original court presence and true bon ton. 

The Major, seated upon a footstool, was teach- 
ing a remarkably ugly terrier to shoulder a mus- 
ket in the form of a desk rule. 

“ Now, Sir!” cried the Major, with the genuine 
military force, “shoulder—arms! Left wheel! 
Right about—face! Present! Fire!” 

“Major dear, pray don’t make so much noise 
in-doors ; take a turn on the lawn; just time for 
drill before dinner. Poor fellow!” as the Major 
dutifully called off his troop, “he will turn the 
drawing-room into a parade-ground! And now, 
dear, how are you? I am so glad you’ve run 
down to see me; for one can’t talk before the 
men; and how proceeds the Hall ?” 

“The workmen are at it still; they will finish, 
I suppose, by December.” 

“ And then we shall see this paragon. 


his poor wife eclipsed entirely. I support a great 
deal, dear, from the rude staring of these coun- 
try-folk—and it is very unpleasant being so 
stared at, isn’t it? But after her ladyship ar- 
rives I hope they will have something else to at- 
tract their attention. I suppose she is very styl- 
ish, is she not ?” and the lady bit viciously at her 
little finger-nail. 

“Tt is an eccentric style—rather heathenish.” 

“Oh!” the military lady breathed again. ‘She 
does not presume to compete in the lists of fash- 
ion ?” 

“You have nothing to fear on that score. I 
shall be glad to hear what you think of her.” 

“ Good figure, I dare say, tall, perhaps disposed 
to embonpoint ?” 

“Of course I can not say, not having seen 
what changes time and—dissipation have work- 
ed. You will not be struck; good carriage, noth- 
ing else noticeable.” 

At this moment the Major was seen to beat a 
hasty retreat from the field; a man appeared at 
the garden gate; Mrs. Major Howard arose with 
dignity and closed the door; the man walked as 
meaning business, and unpleasant business! Mrs. 
Major Howard bit her lip, and commenced to 
play upon the piano, but above all the sound of 
the music arose the disputing and querulous 
voice of the Major’s creditor. “But I tell you I 
know he’s at home, saw him enter the house, 
I’m not going till he comes to some definite ar- 








rangement about my little bill! I’ve been for it 
nigh upon a score of times now, and I don’t 
mean to call no more; if that ain’t settled this 
week, you just tell him it ‘ll be placed in other 
hands.” The martial tread of the Major re- 
sounded along the hall. “What is the matter, 
Tabitha ?” called the Major. “Tell the man we 
are not requiring any thing to-day!” The man 
put a foot forward, a knee, a nose; the man 
stood within the hall. “Ah, Mr. Smelt, you’ve 
called for that little matter of—of—you did send 
in the account, I think?” “Every week, Sir, for 
ten months!” “Bless me, how thoughtful of 
you! Must have been mislaid. Tabitha, girl, 
Mr. Smelt’s little bill—how is this? Have I not 
again and again impressed upon you the import- 
ance of system in the commissariat? These in- 
accuracies will occur, my dear Sir, in the most 
exemplary of magazines” (this said confidential- 
ly), “but [am obliged by your calling—very, I 
will see they are filed, Sir, for the future with reg- 
ularity. Excuse me—kitchen chimney on fire,” 
and the Major marched for that scene of action 
to the disregard of the unwelcome intruder. 

“Pardon me, my dear ; this will, I know, be of 
service,” and Mrs. Vincent pressed her purse upon 
the embarrassed lady. 

“Hew kind you are!” kissing her. ‘ How can 
we reward you for these repeated acts of good- 
ness ?” 

“By, not saying any thing about them, dear. 
Look how good the Major is to Lorry. My boy 
is my weak point; those that are good to him 
are good to me, and I am of a grateful nature.” 

“ Dear creature!” murmured the Major’s lady, 
nipping the purse to estimate its contents, then 
ringing the bell imperiously. Enter Tabitha. 

“When any of the tradesmen come to the 
front-door, Tabitha, tell them I do not permit par- 
leying ; they must go round to the kitchen. Let 
me know the amount of this person’s bill.” 

The martial tread again resounded, the Major 
had caught the cue, 

“Yes, let me know the amount of this per- 
son’s bill.” The Major loftily opened the purse. 
“State your demand, Sir, without loss of time. 
And I will thank you, when sending for orders 
to-morrow, to send the back way; and—do be 
more careful about sending in those little bills. 
All dispatches, Tabitha, should be laid upon the 
breakfast table.” 

The fish-monger to the Guards having retired 
satisfied, the Major politely tendered an arm to 
each lady, and led to dinner. 

““My dear, you will take the bottom of the ta- 
ble; Mrs. Vincent, perhaps, will take this upon 
my right. We are glad to see you with us to- 
day, ma’am. My dear, attention !” 

The Major said grace, the ladies looked down. 

“Let me assist you to a little piece of the 
breast, ma’am.” 

“If you please. How well your ferns are look- 
ing,” to the Major’s lady. 

“Yes, dear; but we are afraid they won’t sur- 
vive the winter; the Major is so fond of flowers. 
Ah, my love, it shows a truly guileless spirit, such 
fondness for the vegetable kingdom.” 

“T remember the old duke,” said Major How- 
ard, “never appeared in full regimentals without 
a sprig of rose, shamrock, and thistle in his coat. 
‘Howard, old boy,’ he said to me one day, ‘ we'll 
stick to the symbols with the colors.’ ” 

“Dear duke!” said Mrs. Howard, wiping her 
eyes, “Ah, what the country, the nation, his 
private friends, lost in him!” 

“A little gravy, ma’am. My dear, you have 
the bread-sauce, assist our friend. So sorry Mas- 
ter Lorry is not here.” 

There was a violent ringing of the bell, and 
Tabitha, at the bidding of her master, hastened 
to learn the meaning of the untimely clamor, re- 
turning to say something in a low voice to the 
Major. 

“ Dear me, this is most unfortunate! The cov- 
er, please ; and place my plate in the oven. Real- 
ly these people have no regard for one’s feelings. 
A fellow about a paltry account for grocery. I 
declare I was going to put my hand on your purse 
as though it were my own. Do let me return it, 
or I am sure to make some absurd blunder— 
really.” 

“Pray do, Major. 
service.” 

“Well, now, I don’t like—it is too imposing. 


I am so pleased to be of 


| Don’t you think so, my dear ?” 


I told | 
the Major this morning he must prepare to see | 


Seige 
|, Major? 





“The Major is so delicate,” murmured the Ma- 
jor’s wife in her friend’s ear, “he can not bear to 
accept these little favors. I can see he is almost 
refusing. ShallIcoax him?” The other nodded, 


and the Major was coaxed, and yielded with the 


grace of a general. 

“ Help our friend to a little broccoli, my dear.” 

“You will, won't you? Now do!” persuaded 
the Major’s lady, sincerely feeling their visitor was 
entitled to it. 

“Thank you, I will. And how are the birds, 
Major Howard possessed six canaries, 
which he had trained to go through drill and a 
variety of manceuvres. 

“Tn first-class condition, I am obliged; re- 
moved them to the back for the sun.” 

“The dear man is so attached to the pretty 
things,” said his lady in a low voice to her friend ; 
“it displays such an innocent taste, and, one may 
say, in a military man, such tenderness of feeling.” 

“T suppose the Manor-house will come out 
quite smart, ma’am, after all the doing up ?” 

“Yes, Major, it is being elaborately prepared 
for Lady Lindon—so much the more comfortable 
for her ladyship!” Mrs. Vincent, with infinite care 
and neatness, having set a tiny piece of the flower 
of her broccoli in a soft white bed of the bread- 
sauce, raised the same ‘upon the plated prong to 
her mouth, permitting her piercing eyes to dwell 
an instant upon the liquidly expressive orbs of 
the Major’s lady. 

“Those set in high places have much to be 
thankful for; we thought so once, Major, but, 
alas! were not then sufficiently grateful for all 
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we enjoyed ;” and the lady straightened a ruffled 
piece of lace at her throat. 

“Allow me to pass you the drum-stick, my 
dear.” 

“Dear Major, he thinks he is carving turkey 

in.” 

And Mrs. Major Howard, overcome, but recov- 
ering herself, said, “No, Major, attend to our 
friend.” 

“Tabitha, a hot plate for Mrs. Vincent; nay, no 
refusal ;” and the Major was making an onslaught 
upon the second fowl, when he started as though 
galvanized. 

“An ambuscade!” And the ex-officer laid 
down the carving knife and fork, while a tremen- 
dous ringing at the back and knocking at the front 
caused the ladies to look at one another, and the 
lady of fashion to sink back gaspingly. 

“Oh, Major! I feel as though fainting; these 
terrible shocks are more than I can bear !” 

“My angel!” cried the Major, quite broken 
. down, standing over the stricken but still large 
form of his lady, while Tabitha entered with a hot 
plate and the information of two men at the back- 
door and two at the front. 

“ Butcher, baker, green-grocer, and milkman !” 
muttered the officer, fanning his wife with the 
hot plate between the interjections. ‘“ What is 
to be done? I am desperate !” 

“Major,” said his lady, solemnly, “this is a 
coup de grace.” 

“ My dear,” said the Major, penitently, “it is a 
judgment. We were not sufficiently grateful to 
our friend just now for that generous and sym- 
pathetic expression of her esteem.” 

“ Pray see to this, Major. There is yet sufficient 
in the purse to satisfy these troublesome people. 
I think you have it.” 

“I? Why, bless mysoul,soThave! Well, now, 
I don’t know what my memory is coming to, my 
dear! No, Mrs. Vincent, I can’t,I won’t. I’m 
grateful, ma’am, on the honor of an officer and 
a gentleman, but I will not thus— Show the per- 
sons into the parlor, Tabitha ; I will be with them 
in an instant; this matter must be compromised ; 
there is conspiracy. Although unfortunate, I am 
not to be hounded to capitulation. Let me prove 
to the foe that a servant, a subject of the Queen 
of England”—in his agitation the Major left the 
room, taking the purse with him. 

“Dear Major!” gasped his lady, “is he not a 
treasure? is he not brave, confronting single- 
handed those fearful men ?” 

“Indeed he is!” responded the visitor, who, 
like her hostess, marked the removal of the purse 
in the absent-mindedness of the Major. 

That individual returned, and sitting down, 
with a sigh of relief, said, 

“Say grace, my love ?” 

“Why, Major, we have not dined !” 

“Bless my soul, no! Tabitha, the mutton!” 
in his emotion and forethought preserving an eye 
to the morrow, when Mr. and Mrs. Harry Abbott 
were invited to supper. 

Thus in due time, when sweets and cheese and 
dessert and wine had served to complete the 
agreeable little dinner provided for their friend, 
it came to a close, as agreeable little dinners will, 
and the ladies sat down to needle-work and a quiet 
chat in the drawing-room. The Major, light- 
hearted again and almost boyish, returned to the 
lawn, where, sitting upon a chair, he, with his 
aviary upon another chair opposite to him, put 
his feathered corps through their exercises, frag- 
ments of the commandant’s directions floating in 
now and then to that room where, overcanopied 
by lace, the ladies reclined by the window at their 
knitting. 

“You have been so good to us to-day! 
can I do?” 

“ Nothing, dear, at present; I will always ask 
you if there is any thing.” 

“Do, there’s a love! How nice you look to- 
day! . Ah! how I wonder that you do not marry.” 

“Hush! not a word. Do you not know that 
my life is consecrated to my books, my pictures, 
and my music ?” 

“ And to doing good !” 

“ Well, so far as in my humble capacity—” 

“ Present !” came from the lawn. 

“ Dear Major, he has the canaries in such dis- 
cipline!’ Mrs. Major Howard’s knitting - pins 
chinked and jinked until they had the ring of 
8 


What 


cie. 
me Well, and what are you going to do all the 
winter ?—remain in Seaborough ?” 

“T think so; it comes dreadfully expensive 
travelling, or I should feel thankful to get away. 
This place is horribly dull in the winter.” 

“No town has its pleasure all the year round.” 

“ A doubtful point, my love ; look at Brighton, 
to wit.” 

“ Not habitable in summer—a perfect furnace. 
By-the-bye, I suppose you’ve heard this famous 
Minister is paying rather marked attention to our 
coming grand lady ?” 

“Not a word of it. 
voreed ! 
bate !” 

“Don’t be harsh with him; they are two fas- 
cinating ones together. But it is hard for poor 
Lord Lindon!” 

“Yes, if I ever pitied any one, I pity his lord- 
ship.” 

“ And he stands so little chance beside this 
captivating fellow.” 

“ Ob, it is dreadful! 
sex so weak ?” 

“ Well, Lady Lindon is not one of the weak sort 
exactly; but you see Garland is such a dangerous 
character, and so nearly perfect, and so utterly 
unlike the rest of his sex in every respect, he is 
quite irresistible. I for one am not surprised to 
hear of it, but I believe he is the only living man 
who would ever have made an impression upon 
her ladyship. She is not what she was, although, 
for that matter, I do not believe she ever cared 
forthat— But this is an old scandal, before your 
time, my dear,” 


Good gracious, and not di- 
So this is modern ministry, the repro- 


Ah, my dear, why is our 





“Pray tell me all about it; I never did hear 
the rights of that story, and being réchaugfé you 
will not mind; I am quite safe, my dear.” 

“ Reserve your charge !” from the garden. 

“ He is so happy now,” said the lady, smiling. 

“ Ah! I must go and have a look at the Major’s 
birds ;” and there was a trail of gray silk upon 
the lawn, and a little white hand on the Major’s 
shoulder where the elegant widow stood beside 
him, with her charming—“ Just come to see how 
the dickey-birds are going on !” 

“Splendidly. Dosit down.” The Major waved 
a hand to the garden seat near by, and, taking 
one of the birds from the long cage before him, 
chirped it upon his forefinger. ‘“ This is my con- 
quering hero, Wellington. Head up, Sir ; face the 
lady!” The bird faced at command, and looked 
so ludicrous the lady smiled. The Major, tak- 
ing another from the cage, introduced “ Marshal 
Soult.” “Soult, attention, Sir; bear the stand- 
ard!” handing it his silver pencil-case, which the 
bird clutched by the claw. He then whistled and 
called “ Ney,” when a sleek, light-colored bird 
hopped to the summons, alighting upon the cuff 
of the Major’s sleeve. This was followed by 
“ Niel,” by “ Pelissier,” and by “Saxe,” described 
merely as maréchals de camp, the Major explain- 
ing with much politeness that the names, with the 
exception of that of his old friend Wellington, 
were bestowed out of compliment to Mrs. How- 
ard, whose tastes were so essentially French. 

Mrs. Howard came sweeping from the house 
—“Not to hurry you away, dear, but I know 
you won’t mind telling me if you will stay tea 
with us; I shall think it so kind if you will, but 
I wanted to know because our maid is going 
down town; I am sure you will approve my 
candor, and will tell me if you prefer sally-lunn 
to muffins. So sorry to put it in this pointed 
manner.” 

“T can not stay, dear.” 

“Oh, but you must!” 

“ Certainly !” cried the major. 

“There! The Major says you are to, and you 
dare not disobey the Major!” and the Major’s 
lady pretended to button a cuff, as much as to 
signify it was time to depart. 

“T really can not stay—many thanks; and I 
have a letter to write to Lorry, who, I think I told 
you, is in London for a month or so—a little 
change he was wanting; but the dear boy is 
there more for study than pleasure. He has a 
strong inclination for painting ; I think if I let 
him have proper lessons he will one day paint.” 

“You paint, yourself, beautifully!” said Mrs. 
Howard, with sincerity. It was just praise, Mrs, 
Vincent being an exquisite artist. 

“Tt would be the greatest joy of my life if 
Lorry were to turn out some day a great painter. 
It is the one thing I have ever desired wealth 
for, that my boy might be so enabled to study 
under the best masters, and travel to lands where 
art creates art and cultivates excellence.” 

“ Remember the great duke once saying to me, 
‘ Howard, old boy, I’ve but one regret, you’re not 
on my shield,’ referring to the shield commemo- 
rative of his victories, preserited to him by the 
bankers and merchants. Ah! it’s a great art, 
preserving a record by feature, or scene, or inci- 
dent, of that to live forever—can’t think what I 
was about not to be on the shield! But some 
people are always too late for every thing. Tab- 
itha!” called the Major to their domestic, “ tell 
the boy to put the ponies in.” 

And Mrs. Vincent was driven home at a fast 
trot, and with jingle of bells; village urchins 
coming forth in shoals to stare open-mouthed at 
the natty little concern, and at the “ booful lady 
0’ th’ Cottage.” 

Home to a quieter tea, a thoughtful tea. And 
after tea to letter-writing. 

And once or twice the lady went to the front- 
door to look at the night, at the belt of dusky 
trees piercing the starry canopy, at the half circle 
of lights where the cottages skirted the Green, 
and at the great house standing back with scaf- 
folding and piles, and a red lantern where a 
watchman already slept. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


WENTY-THREE Indian chiefs have had a 
council with President Hayes at the White 
House to express their grievances and make 
known their wants. Spotted Tail and Red Cloud 
were the principal speakers. The room pre- 
sented a gorgeous appearance, with the Indians 
dressed in the most brilliant attire of their tribes, 
sitting in a semicircle, listening earnestly to the 
words of their interpreter. Their wants were 
modest and peculiar. One asked for “‘a thou- 
sand boxes of money and a thousand head of 
cattle to be civilized with.” Another thought 
if he had a house with stairs in it, he could be 
civilized. Agricultural tools, horse-wagons, and 
a religion (by which he meant a priest) were the 
desires of another. Remonstrances against the 
roposed removal of their tribes, and their desire 
‘or civilization, formed the tenor of their s' h- 
es. After the council was ended, the chiefs were 
presented to Mrs. Hayes and members of the 
cabinet. This Indian delegation attracted a 
co deal of attention during their visit in 
ashington. 





The Sage ambassador and his wife recently 
dined with the Sultan of Turkey. This event is 
noticed as being the first time that a European 
= has ever sat down at the Sultan’s dinner 
table. 





An English paper states that the tourist sea- 
son in Scotland which has just closed has been 
the most unfavorable known for many years as 
regards the weather. In spite, however, of al- 
most constant rain, the number of travellers has 
not sensibly diminished. 





Some twenty-five years ago thirteen men, six 
of Massachusetts and seven of this State, entered 
into an agreement that, as each died, the sur- 
vivors should attend his funeral, and that the de- 





ar should appear to the others after death, 
f possible. Only two now survive, one in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and one in Albany, 
and, so far as known, no communications have 

et been received from the other world. The 

pringfield survivor is sixty-one years old, and 
— he has slept alone the three or four nights 
following the death of each of the others, in the 
vain hope of hearing from them. 





A curious condition of the atmosphere has 
been recently experienced at Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, The air has been so fully charged with 
electricity that often persons were startled at 
receiving unexpected shocks and hearing snap- 
ping sounds. Sometimes even.in the act of 
shaking hands a slight shock would be felt. 





It is said that there is not a library of any im- 
portance in California, not even in San Francis- 
co, a city of 300,000 inhabitants. Efforts are 
being made to introduce a bill at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature for the establishment of 
free libraries in cities having not less than 20,000 
inhabitants. A California paper suggests to the 
San Francisco millionaires that here is a good 
chance for one of them to build himself a mon- 
ument by establishing a free library. 





Carrier-pigeons have recently been used in 
France to smuggle tobacco over the border. 
One individual employed eighty birds, each one 
carrying from a third to half an ounce of tobac- 
co as its load each trip. It happened that one 
of the pigeons became injured and fell into the 
Seine near Paris, and on its being picked up the 
fraud was discovered. 





We cut from an exchange the following state- 
ment: “There is not now living a single de- 
scendant in the male line of Chaucer, Shaks- 

re, Spenser, Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, 

‘ope, Cowper, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Sir Epi Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Drake, 
Cromwell, Hampden, Monk, Peterborough, Nel- 
son, Stafford, Ormond, Clarendon, Addison, 
Swift, Johnson, Walpole, Bolingbroke, Chat- 
ham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, Canning, Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, Davy, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick, 
or Edmund Kean.” 


The improved Gatling gun can fire 1000 shots 
per minute, and one man can feed and fire 600 
shots per minute. In an official trial 64,000 
rounds were fired from a single gun in rapid 
—s and without stopping to clean the 

arrels. 





The Eddystone rocks form a dangerous reef in 
the English Channel, and in 1759 a light-house 
was erected upon these rocks, which was then 
considered one of the greatest engineering feats 
in the world. This light-house is now threat- 
ened with destruction, as it is said that the rock 
on which it stands is actually wearing away by 
the action of the waves, so that it is considered 
necessary to take down the structure. 





Probably the youngest railroad directors in 
the United States are James Blair Preston, aged 
twelve, and William H. Blair, ten years, who are 
directors of the Paulinskill Valley Railroad. They 
are - areas of Mr. John I. Blair, who owns the 
road, 





The granddaughter of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, Miss Victoria Alexandrina Wellesley, 
has = been married to Mr. F. Hamilton, M.P. 
for Dublin. The youme jody is Queen Victoria’s 
goddaughter, and her Majesty sent her a bridal 

sect a@ magnificent India shawl and an opal 
ocket. 





The bony specimen of the “‘ devil-fish” that 
has ever been brought to the United States is 
— now the great object of attraction at the 
ew York Aquarium. It is seven feet long, and 
is gifted with all the monstrous appearance that 
inspired Victor Hugo in his wonderful descrip- 
tion of it in the Toilers of the Sea. It was taken 
in the Bermuda waters — of the expeditions 
sent from New York. any other curious ob- 
jects have been brought from the same place. 





Not only in Southern India are millions of 
people likely to be starved to death or cut off by 
the diseases that follow in the wake of famine 
before another year closes, but in Northern In- 
dia the apprehension of scarcity of food, if not 
of absolute famine, is growing more and more 
serious. The present crisis imposes heavy bur- 
dens upon the Indian government. In Madras 
alone $15,000,000 had been expended in direct 
relief before the Ist of August; and there were 
also severe indirect losses, which will greatly 
diminish the resources of the government, and 
make the future hard for the people of India for 
many years to come. 


The Boston Journal contains the following 
curious item: 


“Widow Wealthy Crane, of East Windsor, has a 


flourishing le-tree, sixty years old, that bears good- 
sized but Sales apples, he seed cells are rfect, 
but seed itself has never been found in one. The de- 


formity is caused by the tree in a way one upside 
down, it having been started by bending the tip of a 
branch into the — and not cutting it from the 
parent tree until it had taken root.” 





A brilliant reception was accorded to General 
Grant on his recent visit to Shakspeare’s birth- 
place, Stratford-on-Avon. The whole town join- 
ed in the festival occasioned by his visit. He 
was received by the Mayor and members of the 
commeaninen, and escorted to the house where 
Shakspeare was born and other piaces of inter- 
est. He was also presented with a cordial ad- 
dress of welcome, inclosed in a casket made from 
the wood of the mulberry-tree planted by the 
poet. 





Not eae ago the whole community at Indore, 
India, led by his Royal Highness the Maharajah 
and the royal family, joined in a curious cere- 
mony out-of-doors, which seems to have been 
a sort of compromise between a picnic and a 
prayer-meeting. The designated object of the 
gathering was to invoke the gods to send to 
them the much-needed rain. About 15,000 per- 
sons were present, and the whole day was spent 
in prayers, offerings to the gods, and in cook- 
ing, the latter periormance being under certain 
regulations. After the religious exercises were 





over, the Maharajah ploughed a piece of land, 
assisted by her Royal Highness the Maharana. 
It is stated in the accounts received from India 
that rain followed so soon after that the royal 
family were thoroughly drenched before they 
could reach home. 


A wonderful instance of human endurance, if 
true, comes to us in the papers. A Mr. Saun- 
ders, residing near Parkersburg, Ohio, says he 
has not known what sleep is for eighteen years. 
During the war he was in the army, and though 
every effort was made to entrap him, he was 
never found asleep. During the year 1863 he 
went to Philadelphia, and was examined by the 
leading physicians of the country. For twenty- 
nine days they sat up with him, in relays of five, 
night and day, and kept up an almost constant 
stream of conversation with him, but could give 
no explanation of this freak of nature. Mr. 
Saunders himself can not account for this change 
in his physical organization, which, he says, took 
place within three days. He is a hale, hearty 
man, fifty-six years old. He is conscientiously 
opposed to making a display of himself, or no 
doubt long ago would have been before the pub- 
lic as one of the human curiosities of the world. 





Chair. Pillow with Cover in Application 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 677. 


Tur foundation of the cover for this chair pillow is 
of gray felt, with applications of dark olive green and 
brown felt. The centre of the foundation is orna- 
mented with the design given in full size by Fig. 2. 
Having transferred the outlines to the material, work 
the leaves in diagonal button-hole stitch with light 
and dark brown saddler’s silk, and the veins in chain 
stitch with maize silk. Edge all the leaves with blue 
filling silk fastened on the foundation with overcast 
stitches of yellow silk. For the vines and stems sew 
on similar filling silk. The eietion of dark olive 
green felt is edged with blue filling silk fastened with 
overcast stitches of yellow silk. The intervals are 
filled with chain stitches of pale blue silk worked in 
curved rows. The apne of brown felt is like- 
wise edged with dark blue filling silk sewed on with 

ellow silk. For the diamonds stretch light and dark 

lue filling silk, and mark the intersection points with 
cross stitches of olive green silk. The gray foundation 
is likewise ornamented in a diamond ia as shown 
by Fig. 1, for which stretch split brown filling silk, 
and fasten the intersection points with cross stitches 
of blue silk. The intervening narrow strips are orna- 
mented with point Russe stitches of yellow silk. The 
middle of the foundation is cut in points on the upper 
and under edges. Above these points the embroidered 
strips of olive green felt are continued. The feather 
trimming is worked in chain stitch with light and dark 
red silk, and the dots are worked with blue silk. In 
the hollow of each point set tassels of light and dark 
blue worsted, and on the under edge set brown bullion 
fringe, as shown by the illustration. The foundation 
is also cut in points on the sides, and is trimmed with 
a —— of fine brown cord edged with blue worsted 
tasse! 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prematune.—Despite all your arguments, we can 
not advise you to use hair-dyes. 

Déxsvutante.—There is no other material but silk 
suitable for lining a white Chambéry gauze dress, 
Guipure lace is not entirely abandoned, but is not so 
stylish as thread lace. It is not used for trimming 
gauzes. Black French lace is inexpensive, and will 
trim your white gauze flounces prettily if put on in 
narrow rows on each edge. As you are 80 young, we 
should advise white trimming of feathery fringe or 
silk pleating. It does not matter that you are in light 
mourning. An all-white dress, or else with violet for 
trimming, is quite as suitable as if trimmed with black 
lace. 

Anne.—Use the rose-leaf pleating for your over-skirt. 
It is scalloped and then pleated as finely as if crimped. 
Make it four inches deep. You will require three times 
the length of the space to be trimmed. 

Graor.—Cream white is still preferred to hJue-white 
for bridal dresses. Brocaded silk combined with plain 
gros grain or with satin is the favorite material for 
evening dresses. Satin is a great deal used again, and 
some bridal dresses are now made of it entirely. The 
princesse design is liked for these dresses because of 
its rich plain folds, that do not interrupt the drapery 
of the veil. 

Mas. Bensamriy.—You will have to consult the Bazar 
Book of Decorum to find detailed information on such 
subjects. Late editorials in the Bazar on table eti- 
quette will also give you useful hints. 

Constant.—For treatment of the hair and skin we 
must refer you to the book called Ugly Girl Papers. 
It will be sent from this office, by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1. Alcohol rubbed on the scalp will re- 
move dandruff. 

Op Sussortner.—Black lace mitts can not be worn 
with propriety in mourning, nor can any lace. 

Auice J.—Yonu will not be likely to succeed in baking 
pottery on asmall scale. You had better confer with 
some dealer in the nearest available town as to the 
best means of forwarding it to him. 

Mus. E. M. H.—For your handsome black silk dress 
use the pattern of the Coat-tail Vest Basque illustrated 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. X., and trim with fringe or lace 
and pleatings. 

E. V. B.—Make your white muslin dress by pattern 
of Gabrielle Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
X. Trim it with many narrow knife-pleatings and 
very fine Smyrna lace. 

Mas. J. S.—Make your polonaise of the plaid goods, 
with sleeves and trimmings of brown silk. Get French 
nansook for your daughter’s white dress, and trim 
with the better qualities of Smyrna lace. 

Mas. W. E. G.—There are several brands of black 
silk that do not wear “ greasy.” 

R. L.—Read reply given above to “ Mrs. E. M. H.” 
Fringe will be very much used this fall and winter. 
Put two rows of rose-leaf pleating around your skirt. 

Constant Reaper.—Use very dark blue-gray silk 
with your gray wool. Have a Gabrielle polonaise like 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. X., and trim with 
bias bands, collars, cuffs, pockets, and long-looped 
bows of silk. 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your pearl-colored silk 
a princesse dress, with low equare neck and elbow 
sleeves. Trim with white lace. 

Kin Ean.—Read reply above to “‘ Constant Reader” 
for hints about making your dress. Use either black 
lace or else white Chambéry gauze for a transparent 
over dress. 

Jane S.—Do not wait for special answers to your . 
numerous queries. Read regularly the hints given in 
the New York Fashions, and you will there find what 
you want to know as soon as we can give it you. So 
many correspondents are asking the same questions 
about fall wardrobes that you ask, we must economize 
space by giving the information thcre. 
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UNDER THE DREAM-TREE. 


In a trackless garden a tree is growing 
Of strangest flower, of sweetest fruit. 
Ah! how declare to the dull world’s knowing 
What dreams are dreamed by that rare tree’s 
root ? 
Or what the burden of that wild lute, 
By hidden fingers flutily played, 
Whose music maketh the night-bird mute, 
Under the dream-tree’s tender shade? 


The trancéd breeze o’er that garden blowing 
Lingers by it on airy foot; 

So rich the scent of those clusters glowing, 
So rare the sound of that hidden lute. 
Pains or perils shall none compute 

Which bar the paths to that secret glade, 
In view of joys that the heart salute 

Under the dream-tree’s tender shade. 


Silver floods are flowing, flowing, 
Ripple on ripple in gay pursuit 
Of soft-shed rose leaves slowly snowing 
From bending branches of slender shoot. 
Though visions throng by that rare tree’s root, 
Joy, unfettered and unafraid, 
Wakes at call of that hidden lute, 
Under the dream-tree’s tender shade. 


Love, why lingerest? Still that lute 
Wooes thy feet to the rose-walled glade. 

Come! ere the mystic music’s mute, 
Under the dream-tree’s tender shade. 





N.B.—This story (“Gueen Pastures anp Procapt.y”), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England, 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Paeroess or Tavs,” “ Daventer 
or Hern,” “ Taree Featuers,” “ Srrance 
ADVENTURES OF A Paarton,” ETO., 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN AMERICAN WRITER. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1877, by Hanrer & Buoruers, in the Office of the Li- 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
LIFE ON WHEELS. 


We rub our eyes. Have we wandered into a 
Prazilian swamp, then, during the long dark 
night? The yellow light of the early morning 
is shining down on those dusky pools of slug- 
gish water, on the dense forest, on the matted 
underwood, and the rank green grass. How the 
railway track does not sink into this vast mere 
passes our comprehension ; there seems scarcely 
sufficient mud on these scattered islands to sup- 
port the partly submerged trees. But, as we 
are looking out, a new object suddenly confronts 
the eyes. Instead of that succession of still 
creeks we come on a broad expanse of coffee- 
colored water that broadens out as it rolls south- 
ward; and we cry, “The Mississippi!” And 
over there, on the other side, we see a big and 
straggling town picturesquely built along the 
bluffs, and all shining in the early sunlight. But 
the Mississippi detains us not, nor Burlington ei- 
ther. Our mission is westward, and forever west- 
ward—through the perpetual forest, with its re- 
current clearances and farms and fields of maize. 
Surely it is a pleasant enough manner of passing 
this idle, beautiful day. The recent rains have 
laid the dust; we sit outside the car and lazily 
watch the rich colors of the underwood as we 
pass. Could any thing be deeper in hue than 
the lake-red of those sumach bushes? Look at 
that maple—its own foliage is a mass of pale, 
transparent gold; but up the stem and out the 
branches runs a creeper, and the creeper is of a 
pure vermilion that burns in the sun. West- 
ward—and forever westward. We lose con- 
sciousness of time. We resign ourselves to the 
slow passing-by of the trees, and the farms, and 
the maize. It is like a continuous dream. 

And was this, we asked ourselves—was this, 
after all, America? In the by-gone days, before 
we ever thought of putting foot on this vast con- 
tinent, we had our imaginary pictures of it; and 
surely these were bigger and nebler things than 
this trivial recurrence of maize, maize, maize 
—an occasional house—endless trees and bush- 
es, and bushes and trees? Who does not re- 
member those famous words that thrilled two 
nations when they were spoken? “I have an- 
other and-a far brighter vision before my gaze. 
It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. I 
see one vast confederation stretching from the 
frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing 
South, and from the wild billows of the Atlantic 
to the calmer waters of the Pacific main—and I 
see one people, and one language, and one law, 
and one faith, and, over all that wide continent, 
the home of freedom, and a refuge for the op- 
pressed of every race and of every clime.” But 
where were the condor’s wings to give us this 
vision, now that we were about midway between 
the Atlantic and the Rocky Mountains? We 
only saw maize. And then we tried to imagine 
an American’s mental picture of 
thing composed of Stratford-on-Avon, and West- 
minster Abbey, and Rydal Mount, and Milton, 
and Shakspeare, and Cromwe!l—and his bitter 
disappointment on sailing up the Mersey and 
coming into view of the squalor of Liverpool. 
This was the nonsense that got into our heads 
on this sleepy and sunny day. 

But by-and-by the horizon widened, for we 
had been slowly ascending all this time; and 
you may be sure there was a little excitement 

out our party when we began to get our 
first glimpses of the prairie-land. Not the open 





prairie just yet; but still such suggestions of it 
as stirred the mind with a strange and mysterious 
feeling. And, of course, all our preconceived 
notions about the prairies were found to be 
wrong. They were not at all like the sea. They 
were not at all melancholy and oppressive. On 
the contrary, they were quite cheerful and bright 
in the sunshine; though there was still that mys- 
terious feeling about them, and though the un- 
accustomed eye could not get quite reconciled to 
the absence from the horizon of some line of 
hill, and would keep searching for some streak of 
blue. Surely there was nothing here of the 
dreary wastes we had imagined? First of all, 
and near us, was a rich wilderness of flowers, of 
the most bountiful verdure and variegated col- 
ors — masses of yellow sunflowers, and lilac 
Michaelmas daisies, and what not, with the blood 
red of the sumach coming in. Further off, the 
plain rose and fell in gentle undulations covered 
with variously tinted grass; and here and there 
were the palisades of a few ranches. Further 
away still were wider and barer undulations, 
marked by one or two clusters of the minutest 
specks, which we took to be cattle. Then be- 
yond that again the open prairie-land—tlong, lev- 
el swathes of the very faintest russet, and gray- 
green, and yellow-gray, going out—out—out until 
the blue sky of the horizon seemed quite close and 
near to us compared with that ever and mysteri- 
ously receding plain. This vast distance was not 
awful, like the sea. It was beautiful in its pale 
colors ; it was full of an eager interest—for the 
eye appealed to the imagination to aid it in its 
endless search; and if it was an ocean at all it 
was an ocean that broke at our feet in a brilliant 
foam of flowers. This similitude was,. indeed, 
so obvious that we unanimously were of opinion 
that it must have been used by every American 
poet who has ever written about the prairie- 
lands. 

We had for our nearest travelling companions 
two commercial gentlemen of a facetious turn, 
who certainly did their best to amuse our wom- 
en-folk. It was the lieutenant, of course, who 
had made their acquaintance. One was a Phila- 
delphian, the other a New Yorker; but both 
were in the sewing hine busi ; and it 
was their account of their various experiences 
in travelling that had induced Von Rosen to 
join their conversation. They were merry gen- 
tlemen. They ventured to ask what might be 
his line of business—white goods, or iron, or 
Western produce ? 

“ And if it is white goods, what then?” said 
the ex-soldier, with great sang-froid. 

“Why, Sir,” said the Philadelphian, gravely 
taking out a number of cards, “ because money 
is money, and biz is biz; and you want to know 
where to buy cheap. That’s Philadelphia sure 
—the American metropolis—the largest city in 
the world—yes, Sir /—eighteen miles by eight— 
two rivers—going to have the Centennial—the 
best shad—” 

He was regarding the New Yorker all this 
time. 

“ Yes—shad !” said his companion, with affect- 
ed contempt; for we could see that they were 
bent on being amiably funny. “If you want 
shad, go to Philadelphia—and cat-fish, too—cat- 
fish suppers at the Falls only seventy-five cents 
a head. , And fresh butter, too—go to Philadel- 
phia for fresh butter, and reed-birds, and coun- 
try board—best country board outside of Jersey 
—keep their own cows—fresh milk, and all that. 
But if you want To TRADE, colonel, come to New 
York! New York ain’t no village—no one-horse 
place—no pigs around our streets. We've got 
the finest harbor in the world, the highest stee- 
ples, the noblest park, the greatest newspapers, 
the most magnificent buildings—why, talk about 
your Coliseums, and Tuileries, and Whitechapel, 
and them one-horse shows—come and see our 
Empire City !” 

“Yes; and leave your purse in Philadelphia 
before you go!” sneered his enemy, who quite 
entered into the spirit of the thing. “And ask 

our friend here to show you the new Court- 
use, and tell you how much that cost! Then 
let him drive you up the avenues, and have your 
life insured before you start, and show you the 
tar-and-sand, the mush-and-molasses pavements 
—patent pavements! Then ask him to intro- 
duce you to his friend the Boss, and mebbe he’ll 
tell you how much the Boss got away with. And 
then about the malaria? And the fever and 
ague?- And the small-pox? And people dying 
off so fast they’ve got to run special trains for 
the corpses? And the Harlem Flats ?” 

“ Now hire a hall, won’t you?” said the Knick- 
erbocker. “ Hasn’t our cat gota long tail! Why, 
you could roll up Philadelphia into a bundle and 
drop it into a hole in the Harlem Flats. But I 
wouldn’t mislead you—no, Sir. If you want wa- 








_ter-power, go to Philadelphia—and grass—splen- 
did grass—and i 


mosquitoes, Tell him about the 
mosquitoes, now! Friend of mine in the s 
line married and went to Philadelphia for hi 
honey-moon. Liked a quiet country life—no 
racket, except the roosters in the morning—liked 
the cows, and beauties of nature—and took his 
bride to a first-class hotel. Fine girl—bin chief en- 
age a double-stitch sewing-machine. Well, 

, the ia mosquitoes were alive—you 
bet. In the morning he took her to a hospital— 
-pox—two weeks before the 
doctors could find it out. The man’s life was ru- 
ined—yes, Sir—never recovered from the shock ; 
business went to the dickens; and he ran #»vay 
and jined the Mormons.” 

“Jined the Mormons!” cried the Phi'adel- 
phian. “Why don’t you tell the general the 
story straight? Don’t fool the man. Jined the 
Mormons! He threw her into a sugar vat— 
sweets to the sweet, sez he—and tharried her 
mother, and went to New York, and was elected 
Mayor as the friend of Ireland—eleven hundred 
thousand Irishmen, all yelling for the Pope, voted 
for him. No, general, if you want to trade with 





Americans, with white men, you come to Phila- 
delphia ; we live cheap and we sell cheap; and 
with our new line of steamers, and our foreign 
trade—” 

“Tell him about the canal-boats—why don’t 
you tell him about the three canal-boats ?” said 
the other, scornfully. “It is a fact, general— 
when three canal-boats loaded with pop-corn and 
sauer-kraut got to Philadelphia, the Mayor called 
out the militia for a parade—yes, Sir /—the town 
was illuminated ; the newspapers -had leaders on 
the revival of commerce, and the people all had 
two inches sewed on to their coat-tails. And 
mind, general, when you go to Philadelphia, you 
tell the canductor where to stop—tell him the 
wood-and-water station opposite Camden—the 
train stops by signal—” 

Whither this conflict might have led us can 
only be conjectured. It was interrupted by our 
halting at a small station to have a mid-day din- 
ner. And we did not fail to remark that the shy 
and handsome girls who waited on the crowd of 
ravenous people in this humble hostelry had bright 
complexions and clear eyes that spoke well for 
the air of this high-lying country. The lieutenant 
was furious because he could get nothing but wa- 
ter or iced tea to drink. His wife remarked that 
she hoped he would always be as well off, show- 
ing that she had had her speculations about her 
probable life as a ranch-woman. But another 
member of the party was anxious to get away as 
soon as possible from the devouring multitude ; 
and when she was outside again, on the platform, 
she revealed the cause of that pensiveness that had 
at times dwelt over her face during the morning. 

“ Really now, really, do you think I was right?” 
she says, in a low voice. “I have been thinking 
over it. It seems so cruel. The poor thing is 
just breaking her heart over the mistake she has 
made—in ever leaving him ; and now, when she 
would have this excuse, this opportunity of ap- 
pealing to him, of going to him without any ap- 
peal, it seems dreadful to keep her in ignorance.” 

“Tell her, then.” 

“ But the responsibility is terrible,” she’ pleads 
again. 

“Certainly. And you absolve yourself by 
waiting to know what Balfour’s wishes are. 
What more ?” 

“Tf—if I had a daughter—of her age,” she 
says, ‘‘ with the usual quiver of the under lip, “I 
do not think I should let her go further and fur- 
ther away from her husband just when there was 
a chance of reconciling them—” 

“ Will the chance be less next week, or the week 
after? However, do as you like. If you tell 
her, you must appeal to her not to do any thing 
rash. Say you have written. Or you might sug- 
gest, if she is so very penitent, that she should 
write to her husband—” 

“Oh, may I do that?” exclaims this tender- 
eyed hypocrite, as if she ever demanded permis- 
sion to do any thing she had set her mind on. 

You never saw one woman so pet another as 
she petted Lady Sylvia during the rest of that 
day. She had never shown so much solicitous 
attention for the comfort of her own children, as 
far as any of us had ever noticed. And it was 
all because, no doubt, she was looking forward 
to a sentimental scene when we should arrive at 
Omaha, in which she should play the part of a 
beneficent fairy, and wise counselor, and earnest 
friend. Happily it did not occur to her to have 
a scene in the railway car before a score of people. 

This railway car, as the evening fell, was a sore 
distress to us. Our wish to have that fleeting 
glimpse of the Mississippi had led us to come on 
from Chicago by one of the slow trains, and from 
Burlington there was no Pullmancar. Ordinarily 
this is about the pleasantest part of the trans- 
continental ride from New York to San Francis- 
co; for on it are dining-cars, which have within 
their narrow compass pretty nearly every luxury 
which the fancy of man could desire, and which 
therefore offer a capital way of passing the time. 
If one must go on travelling day after day with- 
out ceasing, it is surely a pleasant thing to occupy 
the last two or three hours of the evening by en- 
tertaining your friends to a banquet—and if you 
are alone, the conductor will accept an off-hand 
invitation—of twelve or fourteen dishes, while 
the foaming grape of Eastern France, if Catawba 
will not content you, is hard by in an iced cellar. 
With these wild delights we should have been 
disposed to dispense had we obtained the com- 
parative seclusion of a Pullman car; but as the 
long and dull evening set in we learned some- 
thing of the happiness of travelling in an ordinary 
car in America. During the day we had spent 
most of the time outside; now we had to bear 
with what composure we could show the stifling 
odors of this huge and overcrowded compartment, 
while the society to which we were introduced 
was not at all fastidious in its language, or in its 
dress, or in the food which it plentifully ate. 
The lieutenant said nothing when a drunken wom- 
an sat down on his top-ceat and refused to allow 
it to be removed ; but he did remonstrate pitifully 
against the persistent shower of beetles that kept 
falling on our heads and necks. We could not 
understand whence these animals came. Their 
home could not be the roof of the car, for they 
were clearly incapable of maintaining a footing 
there. Or were we driving through an Egyptian 
plague of them; and did they come in through 
the ventilators? It was a miserable evening. 
The only escape from the foul odors and the talk 
and the shreds of food was sleep ; and the close 
atmosphere gave its friendly help ; but sleep is apt 
to disarrange one’s head-covering ; and then, that 
guard removed, the sudden sensation of having a 
beetle going down the back of one’s neck ban- 
ishes sweet dreams. About half past eight or 
nine we got to Council Bluffs ; and right glad were 
we to get out for a walk up and down the wet 
platform—for it had been raining—in the pitch 
darkness. 

Nor shall we forget Council Bluffs soon. We 
spent three mortal hours there. All that we saw 





was a series of planks, with puddles of dirty wa- 
ter reflecting the light of one or two gas-lamps. 
We were now on one bank of the Missouri; and 
Omaha, our destination, was immediately on the 
other side, while there intervened an iron bridge. 
An engine would have taken us across and re- 
turned in a very short time. But system must 
be followed. It was the custom that the passen- 
gers by our train should be taken over in company 
with those arriving by a train due from some- 
where else; and as that train had not made its 
appearance, why should we not continue to pace 
up and down the muddy platform? It was not 
the least part of our anxiety that, after an hour 
or so had passed, ex-Lieutenant Oswald Von Rosen 
seemed disposed to eat six or seven railway por- 
ters, which would have involved us in a serious 
claim for damages. 

He demanded whether we could not be allow- 
ed to walk across the bridge and on to Omaha. 
Certainly not. He wanted to have some clear 
understanding as to how late this other train was 
likely to be. Nobody knew. 

“Du lieber Himmel!” we heard him mutter- 
ing to himself, somewhere about eleven o'clock, 
“and in this confounded country the very sky is 
black with telegraph-lines, and they can not tell 
you if we shall be here all the night! Js it the 
beetles that have stopped the train?” he suddenly 
demanded of a guard who was sitting on a hand- 
barrow and playfully swinging a lamp. 

“T guess not,” was the calm answer. 

“We might have been over the river and back 
half a dozen times—eh ?” 

“That's so,” said the ghard, swinging the 
lamp. 

It was near midnight when the other train ar- 
rived, and then the station resounded with the 
welcome cry of “ All aboard!” But we flatly de- 
clined to re-enter one of those hideous compart- 
ments full of foul smells and squalor. We 
crowded together on the little iron balcony be- 
tween the cars, clinging to the rails ; and by-and- 
by we had a dim impression that we were in mid- 
air, over the waters of the Missouri, which we 
could not see, We could only make out the 
black bars of the iron bridge against the black 
sky, and that indistinctly. Still, we were glad to 
be moving; for by this time we were desperate- 
ly hungry and tired; and the sumptuous hospi- 
tality of Omaha was just before us. 

Alas! alas! the truth must be told. Omaha 
received us in the most cruel and hard-hearted 
fashion. First of all, we imagined we had blind- 
ly wandered into a kingdom of the bats. There 
were some lights in the station, it is true ; but as 
soon as we had got into the hotel omnibus and 
left these gloomy rays it appeared as though we 
had plunged into outer darkness. We did not 
know then that the municipal authorities of the 
place, recognizing the fact that business had not 
been brilliant, and that taxes lay heavily on 
themselves and their neighbors, had resolved to 
do without in order to save expense. All we 
knew was that this old ibus went plunging 
frantically through absolute blackness, and that 
in the most alarming manner. For what were 
these strange noises outside? At one moment 
we would go jerking down into a hollow, and 
the “swish” of water sounded as if we had 
plunged into a stream, while we clung to each 
other to prevent our being flung from one end to 
the other of the vehicle. And then, two seconds 
afterward, it really did appear to us that the 
horses were trying to climb up the side of a 
house. There was one small lamp that threw its 
feeble ray both outward and inward; and we 
saw through a window a wild vision of a pair of 
spectral horses apparently in mid-air, while inside 
the omnibus the lieutenant was down at the door, 
vainly trying to keep his wife from tumbling on 
the top of him. 

“Tt is my firm conviction,” said Queen T——, 

ting with her struggles, “that we are not go- 
ing along a road at all. We are going up the 
bed of the Missouri,” 

Then there were one or two more violent 
wrenches, and the vehicle stopped. We scram- 
bled out. We turned an awe-stricken glance in 
the direction we had come; nothing was visible. 
It was with a great thankfulness that the ship- 
wrecked mariners made their way into the hotel. 

But was it hospitable, was it fair, was it Chris- 
tian of the Grand Central of Omaha to receive 
us as it did, after our manifold perils by land 
and water? Had we been saved from drowning 
only to perish of starvation? In the gloomy and 
echoing hall loud sounded the remonstrances of 
the irate lieutenant. 

“ What do you say ?” he demanded of the high- 
ly indifferent clerk, who had just handed us our 
keys. “Nothing to eat? Nothing to drink? 
Nothing at all? And is thisa hotel? Hé! It 
is nonsense what you say. Why do you let your 
servants go away, and have every thing shut up? 
It is the business of a hotel to be open. Where 
is your kitchen—your larder—what do you call 
it?” : 

In reply the clerk merely folded up his book 
of names, and screwed out one of the few re- 
maining lights. Happily there were ladies pres- 
ent, or a deed of blood would have dyed that 
dismal hall. 

At this moment we heard the click of bill- 





rds. 

“ Ha!” said the lieutenant. 

He darted off in that direction. We had seen 
something of billiard saloons in America. We 
knew there were generally bars there. We knew 
that at the bars there were frequently bread and 
cheese supplied gratis. Behold! the foraging 
soldier teturns! His face is triumphant. In 
his hands, under his arms, are bottles of stout; 
his pockets are filled with biscuits; he has a pa- 
per packet of cheese. Joyfully the procession 
moves to the floor above. With laughter and 
gladness the banquet is spread out before us; 
let the world wag on as it may, there is still, now 
and again, some brief moment of happiness. And 
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we forgave the waiting at Council Bluffs, and we 
forgot the beetles, and we drank to the health 
of Omaha! 
But it was too bad of you, Omaha, to receive 
us like that, all the same. 
(To BE OONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonvEnT. | 


Excursions by Moonlight.—Sensational Attractions.— 

Decadence of the 7'imes.—A humorous Lawyer. 

S our coaching season draws to an end, new 
delights are, being invented by the proprie- 
tors, who, let me tell you, are not ordinary trad- 
ers, but lords and gentlemen of fashion. Parties 
are formed to enjoy the chaste radiance of the 
moon in nightly drives from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don. I am not sure that Diana would quite ap- 
prove of these expeditions even on dry land; I 
am sure she disapproves of them upon the wa- 
ter. Yet for several summers a steamboat has 
occasionally started from Greenwich late at night 
for a voyage down the river by moonlight. It is 
a romantic notion—moonlight, like snow, having 
the power to make even the most commonplace 
objects (such as mud banks) picturesque—and 
these trips were said to be delightful. Still, I 
had my private doubts whether the mere love of 
natural—or, at least, terrestrial—beauty could in- 
duce so many persons of both sexes to put them- 
selves to so much inconvenience. I have now 
greater doubts than ever, since I heard that a sim- 
ilar excursion was organized to “see the eclipse !” 
Iam quite confident, even if poetry has the charms 
charitable persons have imputed to it for the mill- 
ion, that science has not. I don’t believe in that 
astronomical expedition. Fortunately the pre- 
tense does not often offer itself. The calling 
which your eccentric fellow-countryman said he 
followed, of “smoking glasses during eclipse- 
time,” has, for obvious reasons, never been rec- 
ognized among the regular professions. 

To those who have the misfortune to serve on 
the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey there are some 
mitigations of their calamity. It is not uninter- 
esting to the student of human nature to see the 
infinite variety of “ witnesses for the prosecution,” 
and the divers ways in which each is sworn in 
the manner supposed (by the sanguine) to be 
most binding on their consciences: how some 
kiss the Old Testament and some the New, and 
some * affirm” without swearing, and some “take 
their davy” in the Oriental fashion by breaking 
a saucer full of water. The amount of crockery 
consumed in this way by dusky gentlemen from 
the East End of London must be considerable, 
and during “the china craze” might be an ex- 
pensive item to government. Then there are the 
instruments to be seen with which this and that 
inurderous deed has been accomplished, and in 
some cases, if you have great luck, the hair of 
the victim may be observed sticking to the blade. 
But besides these objects of interest, there is al- 
ways one reward held out to the Grand Jury for 
their services, and that is a visit to Newgate. 
By immemorial custom, an invitation is given to 
them to “see the cells,” ete., and about half of 
them generally take advantage of the opportu- 
nity. At present there is an immense desire on 
the part of juries to see Benson, the chief wit- 
ness against the Scotland Yard detectives. But 
this privilege the government refuses to grant, 
and the press takes the poor juries to task for 
their “morbid curiosity.” I confess I think the 
curiosity natural enough, though, of course, it can 
not be reckoned among the higher aspirations of 
humanity. 

I suppose the Times will manage to survive the 
attack made upon it by the World in its article 
“Ichabod ;” but it is true that the leading organ 
is going very much amiss in some of its notes, 
and not only in its notes. I observe ina leader last 
week that it is stated that a great victory on the 
part of the Turks would imperil “not only the 
Russian Empire, but even the Russian dynasty.” 
This is surely putting the cart before the horse. 
Even Tories acknowledge that dynasties are made 
for empires, and not empires for dynasties. 

I regret to read that Mr. Mereweather, Q.C., is 
dead. He was famous in social circles for his 
humor. A stranger met him on the staircase of 
his chambers, and thus accosted him: ‘“ You are 
Mr. Jones, I believe?” “Sir, if you believe that, 
you will believe any thing,” was his quiet rejoin- 
der. Travelling by the Great Western Railway 
to his circuit, he wished to have the carriage to 
himself in order to study a brief, and having for 
his single companion a mild-looking clergyman, 
he got rid of him by affecting insanity. This he 
did so naturally that all the clergyman’s efforts 
after the first quarter of an hour were directed to 
soothe and conciliate his fellow-passenger. As 
they passed the great Middlesex Lunatic Asylum 
he observed, like a nurse with a fractious child, 
“How pretty Hanwell looks from the railway!” 
“ Ah,” answered “Mereweather, grimly, and with 
a slight bark, “you should see how the railway 
looks from Hanwell!” At the next station the 
divine got out precipitately, and left the lawyer 
to himself. 

Yet another attempt is to be made to wing 
“the viewless fields of air” in a steered balloon. 
The inventor is a solid German, who holds the 
office of Royal Chief Ranger to the King of Sax- 
ony. The possibility of any such contrivance has 
been so long and vehemently denied by men of 
science—just like all other discoveries—that one 
can not help fancying the thing practicable. It 
is curious, indeed, that since the date when Frank- 
lin described the balloon of his day as “a child 
soon to become a man,” no material growth has 
taken place in this department of science. Still, 
I view my debenture stock in a railway always 
with passing thought of what a valueless invest- 
ment it would be if once a balloon could be made 
to obey its rudder. 

The honor which, according to Le Nord, has 





been conferred upon Alexander Forbes by the 
Czar of Russia in investing him with the St. 
George’s cross, not only “for personal valor in 
the field,” but for his “adherence to. the cause 
of truth,” or, in simpler words, for stating the 
facts as a correspondent, is probably unique, and 
possesses great significance. That the Czar should 
decorate any newspaper correspondent is itself a 
phenomenon, and at the very lowest proves that 
he is anxious to set himself right with public 
opinion—a factor in the problem of government 
to which czars have been hitherto supposed to 
pay little account. It is one of those matters in 
which the circumstance is less important than 
the deductions to be drawn from it; and this 
may be said, perhaps, by lishmen of the war 
itself. For whether the Turks fail to hold their 
own (or what they choose to consider such) or 
not, their stubborn resistance has proved that the 
task of invasion is not so easy for ever so “ mili- 
tary” a nation—a reflection from which we our- 
selves, while regretting the Muscovite misfortune, 
may extract some grains of comfort. 

In these days we are all obliged to give up 
some cherished beliefs of our boyhood, but I did 
hope to go to my grave without reading such a 
paragraph as this: “The government of the Swiss 
canton of Uri is defraying the expenses of M. 
Miiller’s work in evidence of the actual exist- 
ence of William Tell.” They don’t mean to 
affirm that he is alive now, of course, but sim- 
ply to protest that he did live. I have ac- 
cepted under recent historical compulsion Rich- 
ard III. as a judicious administrator, and Henry 
VIII. as a blithe young fellow, nobody’s enemy 
but his own, but up to this date Tell has been 
(historically speaking) the very apple of my eye. 
If he goes like the rest, where are we? Who 
next, and next ? s 

If ever it would be justifiable to hurry a work 
of genius through the press, this would surely be 
the case with Victor Hugo’s forth-coming History 
of a Crime, by an Eye- Witness, It is the story of 
the coup @état of 1851, and would be the very 
thing to which to call the attention of wavering 
Bonapartists before they give their votes against 
the republic. There are few literary men who 
understand their business so well as Victor Hugo, 
down to the choice of a title. Even from a pub- 
lisher’s point of view, that History of a Crime, 
by an Eye- Witness, is very fine. 

R. Kemet, of London. 








A NEWSPAPER FILE. 


T was two days after Aunt Priscilla’s funeral, 
and Sue and I were sitting together by the 
kitchen fire, with that hush over our spirits still 
which follows a death and a burial. All the aft- 
ernoon we had been busy in getting the house to 
rights, not meddling yet with the things which 
had been fers, and were now ours, but by dint 
of open windows, sunshine, and furniture dusted 
and re-arranged, trying to testore to the rooms 
that familiar look which they had lost during 
these weeks of anxiety and trouble. A few days 
more, and we must face a future which was full 
of terrors. Meanwhile custom as well as inclina- 
tion accorded a brief respite in which to think of 
her who was gone, and of each other, with the 
clinging fondness of those whose lives, never be- 
fore parted, were about to separate, 

Sue sat on a low stool, her head against the 
chimney jamb. It was the chimney of Aunt 
Priscilla’s youth; she never would alter it—one 
of the wide old-fashioned kind, with pot-hooks, 
and blazing logs, and a bake-oven at one side. 
The soot-blackened bricks and faint red glow 
made a background for my sister’s head, with its 
great twist of fair hair, and lily-like slender throat. 
Sue is very pretty, prettier than any body I ever 
saw. I recollected a picture as I looked at her— 
a picture of Cinderella sitting in just such an at- 
titude by the chimney-side. She was equally pic- 
turesque at that moment; so far as looks go, 
equally worthy of a prince; but, alas! no fairy 
godmother was likely to emerge from the apple- 
room for her benefit. Aunt Pris, who in a small 
way had enacted that part toward us, was gone, 
and her big rocking-chair, which we had no heart 
to sit in, swung empty in its accustomed place, 
type of a ike emptiness which we were conscious 
of in other things, and would feel for a long time 
to come. 

Neither of us spoke for a while. We were tired 
and spiritless, and John Slade was coming pres- 
ently to talk over things, so we saved our words. 

Dr. Slade—John—was Sue’s lover. Their poor 
little engagement had been formed two years ago. 
How many years it was likely to last, nobody could 
guess; but they held on to it bravely, and were 
content to wait. Pretty soon, as we sat waiting, 
his step sounded without on the gravel, and with 
a little tap—courteous but unnecessary, for the 
door was never locked—he entered, gave Sue a 
gentle kiss, me another, and sat down between 
us in aunty’s rocking-chair. It was a comfort to 
have him do that. The house seemed less for- 
lorn at once. 

“ Well, children, how has the day gone?” he 
asked. 

“ Pretty well,” replied Sue. ‘We have been 
busy, and are tired to-night, I think. I’m glad 
you are come, John dear. We were getting lone- 
ly ant dismal, Cree and I.” 

Lucretia is my name; but Sue and Aunt Pris- 
cilla always called me “ Cree.” 

John adjusted a stick on the embers, and with 
one daring poke sent a tongue of bright flame 
upward before he answered. Then he took Sue’s 
hand in his broad palm, and patting it gently, 
said, “ Now let’s talk over matters. We ought 
to decide what we are to do, we three.” 

That “three” was very comforting to me, but 
John always is a comfort. He was “made so,” 
Aunt Pris said. And he certainly carries out the 
purpose of his creation. 

“Did your aunt leave any will?” he went on. 

“Only this ;” and I brought from between the 





leaves of the big Bible, where we had found it, a 
half sheet of note-paper, on which dear aunty 
had stated, in her own simple form, that she left 
all she had to be equally divided between her 
nieces, Susan and Lucretia Pendexter. Squire 
Packard’s name and Sarah Brackett’s, our old 
washer-woman, were written below as witnesses. 

“ Very well,” said John. “'That’s good in law, 
I fancy; or if not, you are the nearest relations, 
and it’s yours anyway. What property did your 
aunt own besides this house ?” 

“She had an annuity of two hundred and fifty 
a year, and fifty dollars more from some turn- 
pike stock. That’s all, except the ,house and 
furniture, and there is a mortgage of three hun- 
dred dollars on that. Squire Packard holds it. 
The annuity stops now, doesn’t it ?” 

John looked as though he wanted to whistle, 
but refrained. 

“Your aunt was a clever manager,” he said— 
“a capital manager. She made a very little go 
@ great way, didn’t she? I don’t know any one 
else who could live so nicely on three hundred a 
year, with mortgage interest taken out. You have 
always seemed cozy and comfortable.” 

“We always have been. But we had the gar- 
den, you know, and the cow; that gave us two- 
thirds of our living. Aunty was a wonderful 
housekeeper, though. Isn’t it a great deal cheaper 
to feed women than men? She always said so.” 

“T suppose it is. Men are carnivorous. A 
diet of tea and vegetables don’t suit them very 
well ; they are apt to grumble for something more 
solid. Well, my dear girls, our summing up isn’t 
very satisfactory. Even without the mortgage, 
you couldn’t live on fifty dollars a year.” 

“No, And I’ve been thinking what we could 
do. So has Cree, though we haven’t spoken to 
each other about it. I might teach a district 
school, perhaps. And Cree—” 

“T could take a place as plain cook. There 
isn’t any thing else I can do so well. Plain cook- 
ing, with dripping and soap-fat by way of per- 
quisites ;” and I gave a laugh which was meant 
to be merry. 

“Tt is hard,” said John, with a moody look on 
his face which was foreign to its usual frank bright- 
ness. “How much a little money would some- 
times do for people who can’t get it, and how 
little it is worth to other people, who fling it away 
without a thought of its value! A thousand dol- 
lars, now! Any rich man would consider it a 
mere bagatelle in his expenses; but if I could 
command the sum, it would make us three com- 
fortable for life.” 

“How do you mean? What would you do 
with a thousand dollars if you had it, John ?” 

“Til tell you. Langworthy is going to sell his 
practice.” 

“Oh!” 

“Tt is a large practice, for the country, you 
know. It brings him in six or eight hundred a 
year—sometimes more. He has a chance to go 
into partnership with his brother out West some- 
where, and he’ll sell for a thousand.” 

“ But, John, some people like you better than 
they do Dr. Langworthy.” 

“Yes, some people do. But the question is, 
Will they like me better than the other man who 
buys Dr. Langworthy out? If I were that man, I 
should command both practices. It is a chance, 
don’t you see? But a new man coming in has 
his chance to cut me out.” 

“T see. What can be done?” 

“Nothing,” with a rueful laugh. 
worst of it. I can only keep on and hope for the 
best. But it is hard, when with this miserable 
thousand dollars I could double my chances and 
make a nice home for you two. Sue darling, 
don’t cry.” 

She had laid her cheek down on his arm, but 
she wasn’t crying, only looking sadly into the fire. 

“Tf we sold every thing, all this which aunty 
left us—the home, every thing—couldn’t we get 
the thousand dollars ?” I asked, desperately. 

John shook his head. “I couldn’t let you do 
that, Cree, in any case. You'll want your share 
some day for yourself; it mustn’t go into buying 
a practice for me. But, apart from that, houses 
sel! so badly now that this wouldn’t realize much 
over the value of the mortgage at a forced sale. 
And the furniture, though worth a good deal to 
keep, would go for nothing at an auction. That 
plan wouldn’t do at all for any of us.” 

“Still, there’s no harm in thinking about it, 
and seeing what we have, and what it’s worth,” 
I urged, loath to give up any ghost of a chance. 
“We may do that, mayn’t we, John ?” 

“Of course. That is a thing you must do 
sooner or later. Look over the house, and make 
a list carefully, and we’ll consult and fix on ap- 
proximate values. Don’t hurry about it, though. 
Next week is timt enough, and I know you need 
rest.” 

“ Rest is the very thing I don’t need and can’t 
take,” I cried, impetuously. “Something to fill 
up the long days and keep us from thinking and 
getting blue is what we want. We'll make the 
list to-morrow, John.” 

A little more talk and he rose to go. 

“Did you stop at the post-office, John ?” 

“Yes. There was nothing for you.” 

“Not even the Intelligencer?” asked Sue, lan- 
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“That’s the 
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forgot to tell you. There has been a great 
fire in New York, and the Jntelligencer is burned 
out. Abner brought the news over: it was tele- 
graphed to the junction. They say the building 
is a total loss, so I suppose there won’t be any 
publication for a while—some days at least.” 

“ Poor aunty! how sorry she would be!” sighed 
Sue. “ Aunty took the paper ever since it began, 
forty-five years ago. She never missed a num- 
ber. There it all is, up stairs—stacks and stacks 
of it. She was so proud of her file. It’s no use 
at all now, I suppose, is it, John ?” 

“The ragman will give a penny a pound for 
it,” I suggested ; “ that’s something.” 

“We'll weigh the lot one of these days, and 





see what we can realize,” said John. “Good- 
night, children.” 

It was a ghostly task which we set out to do 
next day. The past itself, the faint, fragmentary 
past, seems to be wrapped up and inclosed in 
those bundles of time-worn articles with which 
elderly people encumber their store-rooms and 
closet shelves. Some air of antiquity exhalés as 
you open them, and, mingling with our modern 
air, produces an impression half laughable, half 
sad. Aunt Priscilla had been a born collector. 
She loved old things because they were old, apart 
from use or value, and instinct and principle 
combined had kept her from ever throwing away 
any thing in her life. Had she been richer, her 
garret would indeed have proved a mine of treas- 
ures for the bric-a-brac hunters. No tin peddler 
would have laid eyes on her andirons ; her claw- 
legged tables would have held their place, her 
Spode and Worcester wares sat undisturbed upon 
their upper shelf, century in and out. But Aunt 
Priscilla had no claw-legged tables, no brasses or 
old china. Instead, we found vast stores of odds 
and ends—bits of by-gone dresses, rolls of faded 
chintz, papers yellow with age, pamphlets which 
no mortal had ever read or would read, old 
books, coverless or with pages torn away, scraps 
of rusty iron, serews without heads, and nails 
without points. The furniture, though neat and 
whole, was of the plainest. Even our unprac- 
ticed eyes could see its lack of value. Who 
would want to buy the old-time dimity curtains, 
with ball fringes sewed along their edges, or the 
counterpanes, made by Aunt Priscilla’s own hands 
out of the calicoes of her youth? Our list was a 
very short one. A few chairs and tables, a dozen 
thin spoons and a small tea-pot in silver, the huge 
newspaper heap which I had appraised at a pen- 
ny the pound—these seemed the only salable 
thin:;s ; and we looked comically and grimly into 
each other’s faces as we set them down. 

“T wish it were possible to eat Jntelligencers,” 
said I. 

“ They say newspapers make excellent counter- 
panes,” replied Sue—“ warmer than blankets.” 

“Yes, and ‘they say’ that a tea-spoonful of 
Liebig’s Extract gives as much nourishment as 
ever so much roast beef,” retorted I. “ But it 
seemed to me, when I tried it, that except for a 
taste in my mouth as if I had swallowed an old 
shoe, I shouldn’t have known that I had eaten 
any thing at all.” 

John came as usual in the evening. “ Here’s 
enterprise !” he called out as he came in. 

“ What is enterprise ?” 

“The Intelligencer! Behold it, large as life, 
and looking just as usual, only forty-eight hours 
after the fire! That’s what I call pluck.” 

“Isn’t it?” cried Sue, admiringly, as she drew 
the paper from its wrapper, and held it to the 
blaze that she might see the familiar page. Mean- 
while I took from my pocket our melancholy lit- 
tle list. 

“ You were right, John. ‘ue and I have search- 
ed the house over to-day, and this is all there is 
of any value—the furniture, a little silver, and 
those wretched Jntelligencers.” 

I was interrupted by a startled cry. Sue was 
gazing at the newspaper in her hand with large, 
dilated eyes. Her cheeks had flushed pink. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” both of 
us cried in a breath. 

“ Just read this! 
Read.” 

She thrust the paper into his hand, and he read : 
$ 1 000 —THE OFFICE FILE OF OUR PAPER 

. 


having been destroyed by fire on the 
evening of the 13th inst., we offer the above price for a 


Oh, John, I don’t believe it! 


. complete and perfect set of the Intelligencer from its 


first number, March 4, 1830, to present date. Any per- 
sons able to supply a set as stated will please commu- 
nicate with the publisher. P.O. Box 1, New York. 

“A thousand dollars! Oh, Sue! oh, John! 
what a piece of good fortune! Dear aunty— 
think of her file turning out such a treasure! It 
is too wonderful to be true. I feel as though it 
were a dream ;” and I danced up and down the 
kitchen floor. 

John and Sue were equally excited. 

“ Only,” premised the former, “ we mustn’t for- 
get that some one else may have a file of the Jn- 
telligencer, and get ahead of us.” 

This wet blanket of a suggestion kept me awake 
all night. My thoughts kept flying to New York, 
anticipating the letter which we had written, 
and John posted overnight for the early stage. 
If it should be lost in the mails! When morn- 
ing came, I was too weary and too fidgety to em- 
ploy myself in any way. But about noon John 
walked in, comfort in his eyes. 

“Why, John, how funny to see you here at this 
hour! Why do youlookso? You haven’t heard 
yet; you can’t, for the letter is only half-way 
there.” 

“But I have heard! I got ahead of the letter 
—drove over to the junction, telegraphed, paid 
for the answer, and here it is.” 

Blessed John! This was the telegram: 

“Send file at once, Check ready to your order. 

. “P, Hacuipay.” 

How we cried and laughed and kissed each 
other! How much that message meant! To 
John and Sue, the satisfaction of their love, life 
spent together, the fruition of deferred hopes; 
to me, the lifting of a heavy weight, home, secu- 
rity, the shelter of my sister’s wing, the added 
riches of a brother who was brotherly in very 
deed. And all this for a thousand dollars! Oh, 
how much money can do sometimes! and at oth- 
er times, how little! We had grown somewhat 
calmer, though Sue still kept her sweet wet face 
hidden on John’s shoulder, and quivered and 
sobbed now and then, when I turned emotion into 
a new channel by seizing a tumbler of water and 
proposing this toast, “To the memory of the late 
Samuel F. Morse.” 

John seized another, and added, “ The Jntelli- 
gencer—may it rise like a phenix from its ashes !” 

I leave you to guess if we did not drink this 
heartily. 
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RUSSIAN PICNIC IN A TROIKAS. 


’P\HE accompanying engraving illustrates a nov- 

el kind of picnic which the Russians are in 
the habit of holding through Carnival-time. Dur- 
ing the week preceding Lent, especially on moon- 
light nights, parties of young men and maidens 
scour the country in all directions in the troikas— 
a peculiar kind of sledge drawn by three horses, 
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harnessed in the fashion shown in the picture 
—and pay flying visits to the houses of their 
friends, frequently stopping an hour or two to 
partake of refreshments and join in a dance, and 
recruiting their ranks with such of the members 
of the household as are willing to join the party. 
No married people are allowed to join these ex- 


peditions, which are a source of great entertain- 


ment to the young folks. They are strictly sur- 
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prise parties, no intimation Salad given in advance 
of their coming; and, to heighten the sport, the 
revelers oiten go masked, and mystify their hosts 
by concealing their identity. The engraving shows 
two troikases endeavoring to pass each other on 
the road, or rather across the country, encumber- 
ed with snow-drifts, which, as there are no fences 
on the Russian fields, affords a fine chance to test 
the skill and power of both horses and drivers. 
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LEGENDS OF THE RAINBOW. 


CCORDING to popular belief in Germany, 

the extremities of a rainbow always touch 
streams, whence it draws water by means of two 
That is why it rains for 
three days after the appearance of a rainbow, 
because the water must fall again on the earth. 
Whoever arrives at the right moment at the spot 


large golden dishes. 
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where the rainbow is drinking, can take posses- 
sion of the golden dish, which reflects all the col- 
ors of the rainbow; but if nobody is there, the 
dishes are again drawn up into the clouds. Some 
say that the rainbow always lets a dish fall. 
This once happened at Reutlingen, in Suabia. 
It broke in several pieces, but the finder received 
a hundred gulden for it. At Tiibingen, people 
used to run to the end of the rainbow, which ap- 





coins, marked with a cross or star, are frequent- 
ly found in Suabia, and the peasants declare that 
these were manufactured from the rainbow dish- 
es by the Romans when they invaded Germany. 
In the Black Forest, the rainbow uses a golden 
goblet, which is afterward dropped. A shoe 
thrown into a rainbow comes back filled with 
gold. The Servians have a theory that passing 
beneath a rainbow changes the sex. 
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peared to be resting over the Neckar or the 
Steinach, to secure the golden dish. Usually it 
is considered wrong to sell the dish, which ought 
to be kept as an heir-loom in the family, for it 
brings good luck. A shepherd in the Suabian 
Alps'once found such a dish, and he never after- 
ward lost a sheep. An unfortunate native of 
Heubach, who sold the treasure at a high price, 
was struck dumb on the spot. Small round gold 
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RUSSIAN PICNIC IN A, TROIKAS, 





When a double rainbow is seen, Suabian peas- 
ants say that the devil would like to imitate the 
rainbow, but he can not sueceed. _The Esthoni- 
ans call the rainbow “the thunder-god’s sickle.” 

A theory existed in the Middle Ages that the 
rainbow would cease to appear a certain number 
of years before the Last Judgment, and Hugo von 
Trimberg, in an old German poem, mentions for- 
ty years as the prescribed time. 
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‘Embroidered Chair, Figs. 1 and 2 —{See illustration on p. ev.) 


Tae seat and back of this 


carved walnut chair are ornamented with 
embroidery worked in a Renaissance 
design on gray faille with colored silk 
floss. Fig. 31, Supplement, gives a 
section of the design in full size. 
Having transferred the design to the 
material, stretch threads of floss silk 
perpendicularly across the single de- 
sign figures (see Fig. 2, page 676), 
always passing the needle to the 
wrong side and back to the outside 
after an interval of two threads of the 
material going forward, and stretch- 
ing the thread going back. Having 
in this manner covered a design figure 
with perpendicular threads, stretch 
horizontal threads of silk at intervals 
of an eighth of an inch, and fasten 
each thread with overcast stitches of 
similar silk. The single stitches of 
the following row should always be 
worked transposed, as shown by Fig. 
2. For the eight-cornered figure in 
the centre of the design use white, 
and for the ornaments in the same 


Darss ror Girt rrom 4106 Yrars_ figure navy blue silk. The leaf fig- 


o_p.—Baox.—For Front, see Fig. 6, 
Double Page.—[{For description 


see Supplement.) 


ures are worked with pale blue and 
olive green silk, and the arabesques 
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are worked with claret-colored silk. The flowers surrounding these are work- 
ed with navy blue, pale red, olive green, gray, violet, yellow, brown, and white 
silk, so that the opposite leaflets of the single design figures always correspond 
in color. Edge the outlines of all the design figures with half-polka stitches 


of black silk. Similar stitches define the 
stems and vines. 


Embroidered Folding-Chair. 
See illustration on page 677. 

Tue frame of this folding-chair is of 
carved Qlack-walnut. The cushion is fur- 
nished with application embroidery, which 
is worked, in the design shown by Fig. 2 
of the chair pillow on page 677, on a 
foundation of gray felt. On the back of 
the chair is a tidy embroidered in the 
same design. 


Borders for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 677. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on gray silk 
natte ribbon in Vienna cross stitch and 
Holbein-work with blue and red filling silk. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on white 
wash blonde in Holbein-work with blu 
and red cotton No, 20. 


Music Stand with Desk. 
See illustration on page 677. 
Tus music stand with desk is made of 





Dress ror Great From 3 To 5 Years 
oLp.—F Rront. F or Back e Fig. 5, 





Double Page.—[{For description see 


richly carved rose-wood. The inside of the Supplement.} 








WN 


SY 


\ hat 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Sacqvuse ror Girt. rrom 11 To 13 Years op. 
Front anpD neat ee attern and description see 


Vetvet Sacqur.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 4, Double Page.) 
Sapplement, No. VIL, Figs. 47-55.) 


. Figs. 1 and 2.—Sacque ror Great raom 10 To 12 Years op, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-14, 


Back anp Front.—[{For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig, 1.—Svit ror Gre. Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy Fig. 8.—Surr ror Grrr Fi i i ; ‘ig. 7 
F 2 r g. 3 4 , g. 4.—Dress ror Grau Fig. 5.—Dress ror Giri Fig. 6.—Dress ror Grr Fro} Fig. 7.—Deess ror G 
FRoM 11 to 13 Years oLp. From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD From 13 to 15 YEARS oLp. From 15 To 17 YEARS OLD. rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 10 70 13 Yaan ~ oa. Sui le - T : Tr} Taan ay 
For pattern and descrip. see For description see For pattern and descri ‘or i r 
u p. see For description see For description see For pattern and description see For pattern and descri pe 
Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 56-61, Supplement, Suppl, No. VL, Figs. 82-38, Supplement. Supplement, suppl, No. VIL, Figs. be, 89-46, Suppl., N No. x, ite “ 62 65. 
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stand is furnished with compartments for holding 
music, On the back of the stand is an arrange- 


ment for raising and lowering the desk, which 
when dropped also serves for the cover of the 
stand. On the middle of the top of the stand 
is a monogram worked on a foundation of brown 
velvet with brown silk and gold thread in satin 


and half-polka stitch, and which is covered with 
a glass plate. 








THE TENDER GLOW OF SUNRISE 


Touching a snow-covered mountain produces a 
soft auroral tint, and a luminous beauty which 
has its counterpart in the complexion that owes 
its charm to Larrp’s Boom or Yours. Nature 
in her most generous mood never conferred a 
pearlier clearness to the skin than this rejuve- 
nating and healthful preparation is capable of 
producing. Faded complexions speedily resume 
their pristine freshness under its wonderfully re- 
storative action. mabe eg oe 


Sanatooa Springs tn Wintrr.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—[Com.} 





Ex-Presipent Martin Van Burey was made 
comfortable by the use of Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy.—[ Com.]} 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


U.6, GUNTHER’ SONS, 


(Lare 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Firrs Avenue, 


Broadway & 28d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 


























N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


CUT THIS OUT, 


And send for the new Catalogue, mailed free to any 
addresa, 
KITCHEN OUTFITS................... $20.00 
Ww hite Parisian Stone China Dinner Sets, ce pieces 17.75 
23.50 





“ “oe it) “ Ten “ r “ 5.50 
és “ “ <* Raiet +e 2 ee 
Water Goblets, good patterns, per dozen....... 1.50 


And all kinds of House Furnishing Goods. 

Orders carefully selected and pecked for shipping, 
free of charge, H. ©. HADLEY, 

850 Sixth Avenue, cor. 48th St., N. ¥. 

Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmauand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal an ng ews as a fine set od 
teeth, and to neglect their care i 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and — as pearis, 
cleanse them daily wi 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


| jon, and has a re- 
: Join a upon the —- Mapuletse Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 














1W YORK SHOPPIN 








Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, e thing, nent th discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
B.@, Box 1654, New York, 


TESTIMONIALS 


Have been received, unsolicited, by Mdme. Secor, 
at 159 Warren Avenue, Boston, acknowledging 
permanent cure from Cancer, Tumor, &c., from 
Mrs. G. R. Lewis, of Wakefield; Mrs Pond, Hyde 
Park ; Mrs. Morse, of Clinton; Mrs. Hobbs, of 
Lawrence; Mrs. C. G. Collins, of Washington, and 
scores of others who would willingly give any in- 
formation respecting their own cases, and the 
great skill of the Doctress in this peculiar branch, 
which she makes a specialty, as a regular prac- 
ticing physician of this city. Refers, by permis- 
sion, to H. A. Staples, office of Zion’s Heraxp, 36 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CORNWALL’S PATENT BROILER 


Broils Steaks, ber + Fish, Poultry, Game, and all 
a as. used over hard or soft coal or 

° smoke or smeli from burning grease 
white broiling. GEO. CORNWALL, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 18 Warren Street, New York. 














THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 
NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 

for richness in aperient 

salts, and its efficacy in 

Bilieus attacks, preven- 

tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 

and as an ordinary aperi- 

ent, by LIEBIG, VIR- 

CHOW, SCANZONI, 

and SIR HENRY 

THOMPSON, and the 

entire medical profes- 

sion in England and 

Germany. 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “Asa lax- 
ative, I prefer it to every other mineral water.” 

Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but gentle and painless ; superior to any other dit- 
ter water.” 

Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. ‘The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most prompt and most efficient ; specially adapted 
for daily use.” 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “Re- 
quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant than 
any other.” 

Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. “ Pre- 
ferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tar Apo1- 
Linakis Co, (limited), London. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 

AND DRUGGISTS. 


FASHIONS 


THIS cut shows the new 
Fall ** BRETON SACQUE” 
which seems to be the ‘‘La- 
dies’ choice,” as it is the 
most’ popular shape of the 
season. 

' FREE TO ALL! 

We will mail this Pattern 
and Cloth Model FREE 
upon receipt of Ten Cents, 
(or 3 stamps) to pay mailing 
expenses, 


Smith's 1 Instruction Book & Catala Ub, 


tyles, ~ 4 vei = —— ot pmo 
aking.” “Cuttin: t, itt ”? etc. 
Beeigeaaet tt pag 


SEE our STYLES and TEST OUR PA 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
PR. 0. Box 5055. 16 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of Honiton pa | Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zeph: 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid dand a al 
materials for le-work, ali at the lowest 
Fringes and Buttons made to order,to matc any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
a sent. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
— cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 
eer. be real warm 
all the t These garments are 
soft as velvet, _— ous to cold, 
do not retain the y’s moisture, 
4 but, allowing it to escape through 

the perforations, keep the wearer 
ina mnie degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 


D.C, HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


T Manufacturers and 

B EN TLEY BRO *9 Importers of HAND- 

MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 

FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 eer hes: N.Y. 

Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-Lis "Homan 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia ‘Embroidery, 

a Ida gaunty 

tam: 


























broidery, Pockets: Clee tance, Patterns nox: 
Lambrequins, pe earn em 
Embroidery to order for the trade ben any a 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothin injurious. Any druggist w: ved ce peed it for 
85 cents. Circulars may be had by enc] — 
MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box i130, New York City. 


Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 












Wi somely finished and durable boards. 

They will not wanp or apirr ; are much lighter 
| outwear any wooden board. 
pnb: & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 

07 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 
_ Special discounts to > Agents Send for Circulars. 





What is Life Without Health? 


It is worthless, says the pale dyspeptic. 
your reach. <A few doses of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


restores your digestion, your appetite, your cheerfulness, and, taken 
as an occasional alterative, it will keep the system in perfect order, 


True ; but health is within 





BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


A most De ene line of HUMAN 

§ HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
md im rtation, ‘re retailed at wholesale 
ap ur t Parisian novelty, the 

UGENIE SCALPETTE, perfectly charm- 
ing; a great success; nothing handsomer, 
nothing more comfortable ; self-adjustable ; 
no hair-pins ; invaluable for travell ng. Ob- 
= le at this house onl ly; $5 00 each and 


“Pine most modern styles of INVISIBLE 
ay aon for young and old ladies, improv- 
the looks of every one, $2 00 per inch on 
hake lace, $1 00 per inch on imitation lace. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harm] on 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the 
complexion, a specialty, $1 00 per box. 
AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lotion, 
will remove tan in 15 minutes. $2 per bottle. 
L. SHAW’S odorless Lips KHEN- 
NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
54 West | color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
14 thst, | 0T Bitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
- ots na 4 a o bene brown or black. 
8 doors bottle. 
at yo articles of BEAUTI- 
MACY’S, wal, METICS too numerous to men, 
Near | tion, Wetsineble at this establishment only. 
RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
NEW direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
Ornaments, ba tone &c., lower than any 
YORK. — house. Repairing neatly done. 
Only ~~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. try, rth. <r geey free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
th privil lege of examining. 








Something New! 
NOVELTY 


Dress Facing and Skirt Extender, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


NEW YORE NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, N.Y. 
Dressmakers and others desiring these goods and 
can not find them with their merchants, can have 
their orders promptly filled by sending to 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 
Sixth Avenue, Cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 


T IS VILE TRASH 
though I must confess Y never saw you look 
more beautiful.” 
“What do you mean, Papa?” “I mean that, 
while I admire the effect, I detest the cause.” 
“There is just exactly, Papa, where you are at 
fault! You think I have been poisoning my face 
with liquid washes or common Lilywhite. Just 
lara K— and other lady friends 
rsist in doing so, but the daughter of such a dear, 
ae! sensible papa as you are must be possessed 
sense. 


let hi Iu 
‘Let me w 

ows ’s ORTANG ILLUSION, 
“the most charmin — and fi a 





“TE TL 
“PE FACE ER 
“ever offered to fies gentle sex. 

“Our druggist says there is not an ingredient in 
it that is not pure, harmless, and grateful, while 
the odor reminds one of the far-famed roses of 
Cashmere. Now, Pap: aeree accuse your Edith 


of being thou 
Retails at r jooreds by all Dra iste or sent by mall 
122 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


“GEM” CUFF FASTENER. 


Splendid. No Scratching. No 
Tearing of Cuff and Sleeve. Se- 
cures Cuff firmly to lining of Sleeve 
without pins. Aigo, 


“ INDISPENSABLE” 
SELF-FASTENING DRESS ELEVATOR. 


For short dresses cut skirt en train. Use the “In- 
dis: sable.” It is the only Elevator that gives a two- 
foid advantage of Train and Walking Drese in jp th 
instantly changing from one to — bene 
cles, 25 oe each. Mailed free. 
stamp. dress ‘* INDISP! NSABLE > 

P39 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, 


BASKET PICKED TEAS, 
be oe Stoas oat ome it of Corben ont ha 
and 1- mail on oO or . 
rect ieupertations ol epnanee Goole. Price-List on a 
plication, TSURU & C0. 88 Fulton St., New York. 


aes = wy wd Pi Patterns and Imported 
erforating Machines and 
accessories. V. TIGOUROUX, 122 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


Q5 rs vane Cards (no two alike),with name, 10c., post- 
Nassau Carp Co., =. N. Y¥. Box 50. 




















Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


The latest novelties of the season in Paria, Berlin, 
and English Dress Goods; also, those of the best 
American manufacture at extraordinary low prices. 
Ladies are respectfully requested to note the following 
prices before making their purchases. 

DRESS GOODS, 
Fine FRENCH, ENGLISH, and GERMAN NOVEL- 


to $1 5é 
ENGLISH S cntaih all oe extra widé, from 
20c. to 45c. 
eee FRENCH and SCOTCH PLAIDS, from 25c. 
to . 


Beautiful AMERICAN PLAIDS, from 10c. to 87\c. 
a and FRENCH SILK POPLINS, from 5vc. to 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 

Our Silks were purchased at the great auction sales 
in August, , we aren to offer a bet- 
ter Silk at a lower price than ev 
be fine Cashmere finish BLACK | SILK, at $2 00 and 


how Ghos On (GRAIN SILK, at $1 50 
00; worth T5c. ares 
Splendid quality BLACK SILK, at 65c., T8e., 90c., $1.00 ; 
worth 50c. per yard more, 
COLORED AND STRIPED SILKS. 
The best yee “s eee a SILKS, at T5c. 
to $3 00; a ie a 
i best AM og of STRIPED DRESS SILKS, at 623¢c. 
to $1 50; worth 50c. per yard more. 
BLACK GOODS. 
BLACK MOHAIR ALPACAS, from 20c. to $1 00; 
worth 20c. 2 Fe more, 





— — _ all wool, from 45c. to $1 50; 
rt 
—_ DRAP * Dire, al all wool, from $1 00 to $3 00; 


‘CRAPE CLOTH 
BLACK Ae —= CLOTH, from 87¥c. to 75c.; worth 
more. 

Fine’ LA K CRAPES, from 90c. to $10 00 
MOURNING SHAWLS and MOURNING 8 

stantly on hand, and at the lowest prices. 

SHAWLS, 

A Mag Meera selection of SHAWLS, all new designs. 
Fine h PLAID SHAWLS, from $1 75 to $15 00. 
French and Scotch PAISLEY SHAWLS, from $7 00 to 


$50 00. 
French and Scotch BROCHE SHAWLS, $6 00 to $110. 
CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 
“te CLOAKS, extra long, from $2 50 to 


_WALLER & MoSORLEY. 


N. B.—Onur fall Catalogue n ie now ready and sent free 
of charge upon receipt o: ot application. 


WALLER & M McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


LACES. 


Just received from the PARIS market, choice Pat- 
terns in extra fine TORCHON Laces, Insertions, 

arfs, Bows, and Handkerchiets—something entirely 
new—and a full assortment of the same goods in 
medium — at close prices. New and desirab'e 
patterns in old Spanish Point, POMPADOUR 
and Colored French Laces and Scarfs. Manetectare? 
Lace Goods of all descriptions. Large Collars and 
Cuffs in Torchon and Linen, entirely new styles. 
Gauze Veilings with Chenille dot, in all the new 
shades, Ham me ings Foal Insertions, new pat- 
terns, jast recei isse and other Rufflings 
in great variety. Orders by an will receive prompt 


suenton.  E. A. MORRISON, 
Between 19th & 20 & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 


“HOW FO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
postfree. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to ac- 
quire the art of Poonah Painting, 25c. 
tz~ A splendid assortment of Honitons. Points 
and Purls, all Sa pure Linen, just received. gg 
Send 8c. stamp for Illustrated Price and Sample Cata- 
logue. &@~” A Partner Wanted to open a Branch out 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


WILL NO} THEIR 
WILL NOT bens © BY 
ae i Mi THREE 


s! tmnt 
S OF ANY OTHER. 


Rud arter 


Rag “te of Ladies’ dress is often a great outs 
omfort and utility, me Silk-Covered, 
Metallic "Ventilated Garter is the best ever used. 
For sale UF the trade everywhere. 


STAMMERING—""s Causes anv Remepy. 


By W. P- Hodgson, F.R.H.S. 
Price, $100. Sent paid by the Publishers, 
Harper & Broruer, 1 


11s. i 

































“Le MASQUE COSMETIQUE.” 


Patented Sept. 4th, 1877. 

A new article forming (with the delicate cream and 
powder that a it) the most Yang Cosmetic 
ever made. It tively cures Eruptions, softens the 
skin, removes Tan, Moth, and Freckles’ and makes 
the complexion clean. Price $300. Sent by mail. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Le Masque Cosmetique,” P. O. Box 4433, N. Y. 

For sale by L. SHAW, 54 est 14th Street. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathe 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 
















EXTRA FINE Mixed Conte, with nas name 
W0c., postpaid. L. JONES & N.Y, 





Fine Conte, Dam c., With name on, 
18 cts. LINTON BROR, Cl Clintonville, Conn. 





LOOK ! 


LOOK ! 


them. Sen 





Pottery Decorations, 
For Umbrella-Holders, Cus; 
Illustrations, an gery 


All of the rarest st oy Rey ic postpaid. on on — of 
price as below. S NCE. Kail 
No. 1-15 sheet, Seoud de- 


p SOR. cocccccss 00 signs, Tivccsksdecucs 
No. 2- w * 1 00} No. 7 = 
3-25 - « 100 7-37 “ allthe above 3 50 
4-10 oe “ o BO 
Agents make from $3 00 to $5 00 perday. Agents, send for No. 7. 


Grand opportunity for Female 
three-cent postage —, with all communi 
insure reply, unless you send order. Address 


P. 0. Box No. 6268, New York City. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


lores, Vases, &c., Scrap-Book 
esigns. 


No. 5-12 sheet, + cet ae, 


gents: particularly adapted to 
ions to 





BERLIN & YEDDO CHROMO CO. 
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RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,,| 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N. Y. 


MILLINERY. 
NEWEST NOVELTIES JUST OPENED. 
BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, newest shades, 


H PLU $8 00. 
REAL OSTRICH SHADED TIPS, 70c., 90c. $1 25, up. 
FELT HATS, all shapes, 25c. 
FUR WOOL FELT, 50c., new shapes. 
FRENCH ELT 78c. and S5c. 
TRIMMED HATS, $2 50 to $25 00. 
RIBBONS, 10c. yard, up. 
BLACK GOODS. 
An entire ae purchased for cash, at a forced 
sale of 2500 Piec 
40-inch BLACK “ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 50c. 
42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 62}¢c. 
45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, Tc. Not 
the gold cost in Europe. 
50 Pieces ‘‘ LUPIN’S” Extra Fine Quality, T5c. ; 


for- 
merly $1 00. 
25 Pieces “ LUPIN'S” Superior, 85c. ; formerly $1 25. 
15 — Extra quality DRAP DET 'E, 95c.; formerly 


$1 3 
cAsitinens D’'ECCOSSE BLACK ALPACA, 15c. 


« BROUy "S ” ENGLISH CRAPE, 95c. ; formerly $1 50. 

COURTAULD’S TREBLE CRAPE, '5-4 wide, onl 
$2 75; formerly $3 75. The best value in BLAC 
GOODS to be found at our establishment this week 
ever offered in this city. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Popular DRESS GOODS, 7c., 10c., ss 1ai6e. 

PERA CLOTHS, Moss Effects, 50 

New KNICKERBOCKER SU TTINGS, in all the rich ef- 
fects, so popular for Travelling Suits, 25c. to $1 25 yd. 

SILKS. 
UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTIONS. 

15 Pieces Superior GROS GRAIN, T5c. ; worth $1 00. 

10 Pieces still better, 85c. ; worth 1 25. 

25 Pieces, extraordinary ‘bargain, 5c. ; cost $1 37 to 
import. 

Extra Superfine Qualities, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, to 
$3 95 per yard. 

A Magnificent GUINET SILK at $1 25. 

An Excellent Line of COLORED SILKS, at T5c. ; 
$1 00. — at $1 00; worth$1 25. 
only $1 5 

150 Pieces FANCY SILKS, at 50c. per yard. 

SPECIAL. 
LACES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

1500 Pieces EMBROIDERY in every —_ 

500 Pieces SILK FRINGES from Paris, T5c. up. 

Hosiery, Gloves, Notions, and Ladies’ and Gent’ 's Un- 
derwear at very low prices. 

BLANKETS, $1 85 up. 

FLANNELS from 15c, per yard up. 

TOWELS and NAPKINS very low. 

AMERICAN CALICOES, 4c. and 5c. per y: 

Goods sent C.O.D. Samples free, All een will 
have prompt and careful attention. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., New York. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We have just opened a line of COLORED SILKS, 
at $1 50 per yard. They comprise all the most fash- 
ionable shades of the season, and 
for $1 75. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Also, om cases new fancy DRESS GOODS, from 
15¢. , 25c., up to $2 00, 
Cc ASHMERES and ME RINOES, in all colors, from 50c. 
Every variety of DRESS GOODS in the market, at the 


lowest prices. ¥ 
LINENS. 


one arene in LINENS and DAMASKS from 


DOYLIES, NAPKINS, TABLE-CLOTHS, CRASHES, 
TOWELS, &c., &c., very cheap. 

Hotels, Institutions, &e., supplied by the quantity, at 
wholesale prices. 

Inducements in every department. 

All kinds of Dry Goods and Fancy Goods in great 
variety. 


COUNTRY ORDERS 
Promptly Attended to. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


MILLER & GRANT 


ARE OPENING THEIR 


Fall N ovelties 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


FRINGES, GALLOONS, GIMPS, ORNAMENTS, & 
BUTTONS, IN C LAIR DE LUNE AND 
BRONZE DESIGNS. BRETON EMBROIDERIES, 
PLUSH & VELVET GALLOONS, in great variety. 
PAINTED SETS. 
emreererion™ _ PENDANTS, IN pe COLORS, 
E LATEST NOVELTY 


NO. 879 ‘BROADWA AY, NEW YORK. 


Mile, ELISE COUDEN, 


No. 7 West 830th St., 
(SUCCESSOR TO Mwur. FERRERO), 
Has now on exhibition the very latest styles of FALL 
and WINTER 
Bonnets and Round Hats, 


From all the leading houses in Paris. 


worth 
Sublime quality 














are good value 














1UPERFLUOUS HAIR. — Ladies afflicted 
WO with ene hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
may apply with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Mae. IAN, who will remove this disfigurement 
radically and permanently, withont injuring “the skin. 
Applications must be made Persona.ty, at No. 216 
West 38th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 


ANTED DETECTIVES,.—A few men in 
each State for the detective service. Pay liberal, 
penton Pesce Send stamp for particulars. U. 8. 
Kroner Rnvice Co., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


AmaTEU R PRINTERS buy Blank Cards from JOHN- 
STON & CO., Mfrs., Harrisburg, Pa. Price-List free. 


60 MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15e. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 

















JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


The Latest Paris Fashions having indicated a strong 
preference for 


RARE AND CURIOUS NOVELTIES 
FOR CARRIAGE, PROMENADE, DINNER, AND 
EVENING WEAR, 


We are prepared to show our Patrons and the Pablic 
A Stock of NOVELTY and STAPLE 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, &c., 


Exclusive in Color and Disposition, and unequalled 
in any country for 


VARIETY, MAGNITUDE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY and 11th Street. 


CEEEEEEI 


IF YOU LIVE 


IN OR NEAR NEW YORK CITY, 
Do not fail to Pay a Visit of Examination to 


EHRICHS’, 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF NOVELTIES 
IN 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS, 


CLOAKS, UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE MILLINERY, &c. 


The quality of our goods, and the very reasonable 
character of our prices, are a surety that your first visit 
will induce you to favor us with continued patronage. 

Ladies living at a distance can obtain our styles and 
prices, with rich illustrations and complete descrip- 
tions, by subscribing to our “ Fashion Quarterly”—a 
sensible Magazine for sensible women, 50 cents per 
year ; 15 cents per number. 

Our address 


287, 289, 293, & 295 Sth Avenue, N. Y., 
__ Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging-Baskets. RUS- 
TIC SETTEES, RUSTIC 
CHAIRS, Vases, Bird 
Houses, Stands, Sum- 
mer Houses, and Rustic 
Fences. 

Designs of all red and for sale. 





manufactured and 
Han; ecko 

in’ * vise, i 9%, ny fe 
15 i esemetrs “th 
$1 0, nt by ex: 

ress $ any ps part. < U. 

|. on receipt 0} a Prine. 

“Send stamp for Illustra. 

ted Catalogue. 


RUSTIC WF'G Co,, 


29 FULTON ST,, N. ¥ 
_ Mention this paper. 


AGENTS “22220, 
‘ For YY. ulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE co., 
829 Broadway, New ann Cit 


New ae La., hicago, tin, 
r San Sadiselees, Cal, 


$102$ 
(2h TIN 
free. Jel BU 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


a day sure made by Agents: selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
stpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 

















1877 JONES 1840 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all 
the latest NOVELTIES on EXHIBITION throughout 
the entire establishment. 
GREAT VARIETY A 


= 0 0 
DRESS GOODS. OVO 





BOYS’ SUITS. 


MILLINERY. 

SACQUES. oC Oo Fanoy Goons, 

SUITS. 0 © HOSIERY. 

SHAWLS. 0 ae “Laces, 
JONES 

x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 











E RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 
LADIES’ SUITS & CLOAKS, 


English Cashmere and Colored Alpaca Suits, $5 each. 

Winter Bunting Suits, Piped with different Colors, 
$8 50 to $10. 

English Cashmere Suits, Silkk Galloon Trimmings, 
$12 50 to $15. 

Black and Colored Cashmere Suits, trimmed with 
Silk—Polonaise, or in three pieces, $13 50. 

Black and Colored Silk Suits, from $20 to $250. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


Large and Fine Line of Suits for Children from 3 to 
16 years of age. 








Ladies’ Plain Beaver Cloaks, newest shapes, $2 50. 

Beaver Cloaks,extra long,trimmed with Silk,$7 each. 

English Beaver Cloaks (all wont trimmed with Silk 
or Ve lvet, $8, $9, $10, $15 to $50 each 

Mat 





Cloaks, extra fine, $14, trimmed with Vel- 


Handsome All-Wool French Goods, comprising the 
latest imported styles, $25, $30, $35, up to $150. Can 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS IN 

VA R i KE ry. 


Suits and Cloaks made to order on premises. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 


ENDLESS 


| Winetoenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
at adi : = ! 
| vet and Silks. 
a) 7 
> JONES _ | 
Oo me) | not be equall 
SHOES. O O SILKS. | 
— O a | 
RIBBONS, oO, _O CLOTHS. | 
UNDERWEAR. 0 _ _G DOMESTICS. | 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. | 
FURNITURE. \V Housefurnishing Goods. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, &o., &o. 
am - 
Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK. 


1877 FALL AND WINTER 1878 


——— OF NEW AND ELEGANT LINES 
F GOODS in all our departments. 
MANY EXCLUSIVE ad fy) 
2 OWN IMPORTATIONS. 
SILKS, a AND VELVETA 8, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
TRIMMINGS AND FRINGES 


IERY and UNDERWEAR. 
MILLINERY eoona, 
MADE-UP LACE ARTICLES, 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
PARISIAN FANCY GOODS. 
ALL AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FROM 
PREVIOUS 8 NS. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored Dress Silks. 


The leading and most standard French makes. 
Cheaper than they have been sold in 20 years. 
SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF OUR 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves. 


TWO BUTTONS, $1 00. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 38. 
THREE Brrrons, 1 15. SIX BUTTONS, 1 62, 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S, 75c. 


nificent assortment of Colors. Positively the 
went ow-priced Kid Glove in the world. 


IMMEDIATE duum CAREFUL ATTENTION TO 
ALL O DERS AND AND INQUIRIES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 


GTAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stameep Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 

a EY BROS., 102 Wal cer Street,  N. Y. 

95 ELEGANT ——— no two alike, with name, 

10c., oe J. ————— Naseau, N Y. 

MEN ts to Msacuawrs. NO 


1G trom house to house. 
0 Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 3 alike, with 

















EXPENSES PAID. 
Quam Orry Gisass & Lame Worxs, Cineimnati, Obie. 





x 4 anp TRaveLING 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 








DRESS SILKS. 


75 Pieces Black Gros Grain Silks, 65c., T5c., 80c., 
85c., 95c., and $1 00 per yard. 


25 Pieces Extra Heavy, Cashmere Finish, $1 15 and 
$1 20. 


Lines of Finer Grades, $1 85, $1 50, $1 65 up. 


Desirable Colors, 67c., "Se. 


, 80c. per yard. 
Very Fine Qualities at 


31 15, $1 25 per yard up. 





Plushes, in all Shades, Bronzes, Light Blues, Browns, 
Cardinals, &c. 





— and Colored Silk Velvets, 85c., 95c., $1 00 per 


yar 
‘Another Line (extra qualities), $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, 
$2 25, $2 50 up. ea 

Lines of “nan and Colored Velveteens, 35c., 45c., 
50c., 65c. up 





Satin-Faced Ribbons and Silks, all Shades. 
Satins in all Colors, 45c., 50c., 65c., T5c. 
Light Colored Satins, for evening wear. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
for fall and winter will be sent free on application. 
Orders by Mail Promptly attended to, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60, 62, 614,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 


 - GRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Sunutver’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonneta, 


Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter by 
- how faded or shabby in appearance—RrgsTorED 





TO THEIR OBIGINAL LUSTEK, and warranted to 
withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
Air. No garment need be taken apart to be ae | 
refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 
@) to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- 
ing, Broadway and 14th St., N.¥. 


CRAPE 


1 {\{) Mixed Cards, 85c., or 25, 10c. ; 50 Superfine, 2c, 
100 Agent’s outfit, 10c. W. Stocum & Co. »Troy, N. .Y, 


en Harvest “for Agents. We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue, with instructions how 

make money. Address M. Cronegh 
& Co.,Philadelphia,or Milwaukee, Wis. 


c ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
2 postpaid. GEO. lL. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


4 Monta pad | Expenses. ome nl 
$ Te vail wD wo te DEALERS ou OVELTI 
i. SMITH ae Bad. © Be at A incionass. zs 


5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10¢ C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 





as follows: 


View No. 1. 


may be unbuttoned from their “ 


ey 
LE OCCA 


henlet 2 ttt VG7S77 


WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS, 





The novel features of the Zerocoat consist of an EXTRA Collar, made of Fur, Plush, 
Astrakhan Cloth, or any other suitable material, made to button INSIDE of the Coat when 
not required as a protection against the weather, and of Mittens of same materials, which, 
when not in use, are folded under and concealed by the cuffs on the sleeves. 


1st.—With the Collar buttoned inside, and Mittens folded under cuffs, it presents the 
appearance of an ordinary Overcoat, the only effect of the Collar in this position being to 
protect the back and shoulders, and give a square and stylish fit. 
2d.—By unbuttoning the Coat and throwing it back slightly, the ends of the extra Collar 
pockets,” and the Collar raised so as to protect the face, ears, 
&c., the Coat being again buttoned up to the throat. At the same time, the Mittens may be 
unbuttoned and drawn down from under the cuffs, and the hands inserted, and the wearer is 
now prepared to meet with comfort the severest weather. 
3d.—When these extra appliances are no longer needed for protection against the weather, 
the Mittens may again be turned up under the cuffs, where they are entirely concealed, while 
the Collar may be turned down, as in View No. 2, adding a very stylish finish to the garment. 
For the ready-made clothing trade, the Zerocoat is already an established success, our 
sales at this date being far in advance of our calculations, We are now taking orders for future 
delivery, and nvite the attention of the trade to over 100 different styles, in great variety of 
fabric and trimming. 
The elegance, as well as comfort, of the features of this patent, commend it specially to the 
use of MERCHANT TAILORS, and also of manufacturers of LADIES’ CLOAKS, SKATING 
JACKETS, &c. We are prepared to grant royalties to these trades at reasonable rates. 

Buyers are requested, for their own protection as well as ours, to notify us of all infringe- 
ments of this patent, which will be rigorously prosecuted. All garments made by us, or under 
our royalties, will bear our Patent and Trade-Mark as per above fac-simile. 


JOHN PARET & CO., 


376 and 378 Broadway, New York. 


It may be worn 





View No. 2. 
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FACETIZ. 

Boees is a very social man, and he likes to talk with 
avy person he happens to be travelling with. He made 
a trip ap the Little Miami Railroad the other day, and 
found a seat alongside of a solemn-looking man who 
kept his gaze out of the window. Boggs tried to catch 
his eye, so as to open conversation with him, bat he 
couldn't do it: it’s hard to catch a man’s eye, travellin 
at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour. Boggs offere 
the man his paper to read; but he shook his head 
without looking around. The conductor came along, 
and Boggs thought, ‘Surely he must look around now ;” 
but he didn’t. r man in front handed out two tickets, 
and pointed silently to Boggs’s companion. Boggs 
began to grow uneasy. It was the longest time he 
had ever been in a stranger's company without finding 
ont something about him—where he was pointing for, 
at least, At fongth the brakeman came that way with 
some water, and the man turned around to get some. 
Boggs immediately availed himself of the opportunity 
to say, ** Going’s far east as New York ?” 

“No,” growled the man, as he removed his tobacco 
preparatory to drinking. 

Boggs waited until the stranger had quaffed a ag | 


liberal quaff, when he remarked, ‘‘ New York is a du 
pluce at this time of year, anyhow, Mebbe you're 


striking for Philadelphia, to see whether the old town's 
changed any since the Exposition ?” 

The surly man gave an impatient shake of the head. 

“ P’r’'aps Cleveland's your destination ?” put in Boggs, 
not at all disconcerted. 

“No,” the man growled. 

“Can't be you're going this roundabout way to Chi- 


cago 7” 

“To this the stranger didn’t — a reply of any kind. 
Then Boggs rose up and twisted around a little, front- 
ing the stranger, and said, ‘I s’pose you've no objec- 
tion to telling where you are going ?” 

“Hang it!” cried the man, “I’m going for seven 
years !” 

Then the deputy-sheriff in front told Boggs that he’d 
rather not have folks talking to his prisoners, and Boggs 
hadn’t any thing farther to say. 

as 

Some vile old traducer says that for the period of a 
month before marriage and a month after death men 
regard their wives as angels. 

nineteen’ 


The wife of a retired butcher sent her daughter to a 
fashionable boarding-school. On calling to see her 
the other day, she was astonished to learn that the 
girl made very little progress. ‘“ Yes, yes,” said the 
mother, ‘I see how it is; she’s always at the bottom 
of the class. If you were to put her at the top now, it 
would give the girl a little more spirit.” 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[OcroBEeR 27, 1877. 
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Lapy. “I bought a piano of you about three months ago: do you remember it?” 


Piano Acent. “Um! ah! what of it?” 


Lapy. “Why, I can’t make out what’s the matter with it. Half the keys won’t sound, the top is all warped, 


and the bottom has come out.” 
Acent. “ Keys won’t sound? bottom come out? 


Reorre ror MAKING A Russsan Name.—Take three 
alphabets and shake them up in a hat; then throw on 
a table, like dice ; pick ont those letters that fall right 
side up, stick them in a line, then add either the “‘itsh” 
or “koff,” and you have a genuine, full-fledged Rus- 
sian general’s name. 


Why, you must have been Playing on it.” 


A Southern negro, arrested with chickens in his sack, 
declared, ‘‘ De man dat put ’m dar was no fren of mine.” 


Send IONE HES 
An unsophisticated New Engiand commercial trav- 
eller, on reading the sign “‘ General Merchandise” on a 


| store, walked in and asked if he could see the general. 


ae puma performances of some A. pa lucky 
ggers,” who never possessed property before, are 
scarcely credible. The best story we have heard is of 
a digger who came down with $3000, and paid a man 
$2 a day as his companion to help him to spend it. 


—_—_——— 

“The nights have lately been favorable,” says a sci- 
entific journal, “ for observing Mars.” We have taken 
advantage of the fact, and have observed that repaving 
Mars the principal thoroughfares, an ugly building 
Mars nearly every street, and the wretched weather 
Mars every thing. We have noticed a good many oth- 
er Mars, too numerous to mention. : 

ss a as 


He ran somewhat hastily into a cigar store, and said, 
pompously, “ Give me one of your best Matilda cigars.” 
ye guess you mean a Manila,” said the assistant. 
“Oh yes,” he said, “‘I was thinking of another girl.” 
—_—»——— 


What is the only pane of which every one makes 
light ?—A window-pane. 


In a provincial town in which the bad weather made 
play-going a misery, an actor was asked for a box. He 
replied, ‘‘I am sorry that I have no private box to give 
away, but I inclose you an order for the whole dress 


circle.” s 
A LITTLE DOMESTIC DRAMA, 


Sorne—The dining-room of a middle-class mansion, 
Timr—Dinner-time. Mr, and Mrs, Smith seated, 


Mas. Situ. “Don’t turn up your nose at the soup 
like that. You may come to want soup some day.” 

Mr. Sarra. “ Well I should think I should be always 
able to get this soup. It’s hot water. Take it away, 
Mary. ullo, what’s this on the dish ?” 

Mrs. Surrn. ‘It’s haricot mutton.” 

Mr. Samira. “ Haricot dripping and bones. Take it 
away.” 

Mrs. Smitu. “ Look here, Mr. Smith, you men think 
a good deal too much of what you eat. what 
that clever woman, Miss Helen Taylor, says: ‘Men 
make eating eS a pleasure.’” 

Mr. Saurrn. “ Which proves that men are easy to 
please ; for if a man can take hot water and hot drip- 
ping and bones, and make a pleasure of it, all the more 
credit to him.” 

Mrs. Smirn. “You are a wretch. Go and dine at 
your club.” 

Mar. Smitu (meekly). “ Yes, my dear.” 

[And he went, And would you believe it, he had 
pre-arranged this little scene because he wanted 
to go and dine with some bachelor friends, and 
didn’t know how to work it, Isn't it horrible? 
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A FAMILY CONUNDRUM (BRIGHAM’S). 
WHo WILL TAKE HIS PLace? 


What is a child to answer when asked where it got 
“that beautifal hair?” There is one little girl who 
baffles all such inquiries. The governess was teach- 
ing her the alphabet the other morning, but it was a 
lovely day, and it was more attractive 
to look at the river, which lay just out- 


| 


A correspondent writing to a yachting arty my oad 
asks what fe the best thing to iiohen a yacht is 
calmed. We should say, tell a profound secret to your 
friends on board ; it is sure to get wind. 
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See 
DOMVAQA Gs . 


A COLD-SLAW FEAST. 
Rustic Youtu. “I suppose, Sallie, now that city chap has gone back, you will love me again.” 
7 ! 


SA.iy (disdainfully). “ 


It is when a man is comying 6 pound of honey on 
one arm, a bag of eggs on the other, and leading a bull- 
dog by a string, and attempts to brush a fly off his ear, 
that he feels no man can be an expert in all things. 


hat ! after Ice-Cream, Cabbage ? 





0, Sir-ee 


A lady at a summer resort, whose unruly children 


annoy every body in the hotel, the other day said to a 
no 
force means for education, sitting near her at table, 


wielder of the birch and advocate of physical- 


“Professor, do you believe in the use 
of the rod in the management of chil- 





side the et ; 80, when Miss Lind- 
ley Murray said, “ Dolly, what were 
your eyes made for ?” Dolly was quite 
equal to the occasion, and replied, ** To 
look out of the window with.” Sub- 
sequently the following dialogue took 
place. iy was dressed for dessert 

and had on a new pair of blue si k 
stockings and blue shoes : 


Miss (besceching!: ). “Dolly, my 
dear, please fetch me that ‘ellow book 
off the chair.” r 


Doury, “I can’t.” 
_ Miss M. “Can't, my dear! 
mp dogmaticall I 
L¥ « ). “I can’t.” 
Miss M. “ You can’t fetch that book | 
off the chair! Why, what were your 


Why | 


legs made for, my dear ?” 

JOLLY (cwcsthet absorbed in con- 
templation of the blue legs). “To be 
looked at.” ° 

Moruer. “ Child, haven't I told you 
not to stand so mach before the glass ?” 

Daveurre. “‘ Why, mother, you told 
me to read and ect. have been 
reading, and now I am reflecting.” 


—_.————. 


“Do you know that expensively 
dressed lady there ?” said a young man 
to his friend at a ball the other night, 
pointing, as he spoke, to an exceeding- 
ly fashionable married belle. 

“Yes; what about her?” was the 
reply. 

‘Phat is the woman that our friend 
Colonel —— tried so hard to win for 
his wife; but he lost her, and now 
there is only one other person who is 
as miserable as the colonel is.” 














“ And who is that other person ?” 
lady's husband,” was the reply. 








dren ?” 

The professor pared at her annoying 
children, and grimly replied, ‘‘Some- 
times, madam; but there are cases 
when I should prefer the revolver.” 

~~ 

A “writerist” wishes to know why 
people always spell jinis withdut the h. 

<edileimalfuclppcb sion 


What is society, after all, but a mix- 
ture of mister-ies and miss-erics ? 
——__>——_— 
“Who built the first house ?” 
“T don’t know, ma’am, but I think 
Noah did.” 
“ Why do you think so, my dear ?” 
“ Because he’s the first arkitect we 
read of.” 
What wind do we naturally look for 
after Lent ?—An Easter-ly one. 
<cialemeatliicaitebeieis 


See if punctuation will make the fol- 
lowing lines any less absurd : 


saw a pigeon making bread ; 
saw a girl composed of thread ; 
saw a towel one mile square ; 
saw a meadow in the air; 
saw a rocket walk a mile; 
saw a pony make a file; 

saw a blacksmith in a box; 
saw an orange kill an ox; 
saw a butcher made of steel ; 
saw a penknife dance a reel ; 
saw a sailor twelve feet high ; 
y a ladder in a pie; 

an apple fly away ; 

a sparrow making hay ; 

I saw a farmer like a dog; 





eet 





AN OVERSTOCKED OPERATOR. 


I saw a puppy mixing grog; 
I saw three men who saw these too, 
And will confirm what I tell you. 








